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Who Are Your 


Who are YOU? 


You expect the soldiers of the U. S. A. to stand up 
and be shot if necessary to protect you, your home, 
your wife and children? 


You expect the boys on the battleships to sail into 
the jaws of death and to brave the hell-fire of enemy 
guns and the assassin thrust of the sneaking sub- 
marine, all to defend you and your neighbors from 
invasion? 

And who are YOU? 

What do you expect to do? You? Yourself? 


Did you say the other day that you didn’t think 
you’d put your money in a Liberty Bond because you 
could beat that; you could invest your funds at 6 and 
10 per cent., and you didn’t see why you should pur- 
chase Government paper that only pays three and a 
half? 


Did YOU say that? 


When your country asks you to advance a measly 
fifty or a hundred dollars to help keep the edifice of 
civilization from tumbling, do you prate of making 
more by lending elsewhere? 


Say, what kind of a fellow ARE you? 


Do you want other men to sacrifice their business, 
their prospects and positions, and go to marching, 
drilling, and by and by starving, suffering from 
wounds, dying, while you don’t turn your hand over 
to help? 


WHAT are you? 

Do you mean to say you'll not buy all the Liberty 
Bonds you can afford, that you'll not come gladly, 
willingly, up to the scratch and put your name down 
as a financial backer of Uncle Sam to the extent of 
your ability? 

Who are YOU, that you should hem and haw when 
others salute the flag with a blithe smile and step forth 
to die? 

There are shadowed homes aplenty now in France 
and England, and from all appearances there will be 
others in this land before this horror is over. Those 
tears shed are honorable tears. 

Though mothers mourn their first-born and fathers 
bow their heads because their hopes that clustered 
around the bright, fine boy have been extinguished; 
though wives and sweethearts are desolate, yet under- 
neath it all they’re proud, there’s a little spot of ioy 
to know the boy died for his country, literally sacri- 
ficed his life for liberty. 

But how about YOU? How will YOU feel, you who 
wouldn’t even obligate yourself for fifty dollars? 


Wake up! 

Come a-runnin’! 

Go right away to your bank and say to the banker: 
“Quick! Put me down for a Liberty Bond. Don’t 


let me be disgraced by having this loan pass without 


my subscription.”’ 
— Dr. Frank Crane in New York Evening Globe 
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This is a time when each and all of us must give 
the best that is in us. We must find new ways of doing 
things; we must discover short cuts and establish sys- 
tems leading to higher efficiency. In fact, we must do 
more work with fewer men and do it in less time. IHun- 
dreds of coal-mining men have perfected devices and 
installed methods that hundreds of other mining men 
would like to know about. These two pages are the best 
place to make such information public, and that is one 
way we can help win the fight we have on our hands. 
Send us a good idea or suggestion today.—LEditor. 
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A Useful Type of Pipe Hanger 


A type of pipe hanger devised at the shops of the Low 
Moor Iron Co. of Virginia has proved very successful. 
The construction is simple, cheap, substantial and. effi- 
cient. The details of a typical installation for a 6-in. 
pipe are shown in the accompanying sketch. The di- 
mensions can be altered for other sizes of pipe, says Ray- 
mond B. Ladoo in the Engineering and Mining Journal. 

The two legs are made from old 3-in. wrought-iron pipe 
or boiler tubes cut in 8- to 15-ft. sections depending on 
slope of ground. One end of each pipe is flattened for a 
distance of about 8 in. and the flattened portion drilled 
for 34-in. bolts. Two 2-in. rods about one foot long are 
bent into an eye at one end to admit a }-in. bolt, and 
threaded at the other end. A ring, 6 or 7 in. in diameter, 
24 in. wide and 2 in. thick is then bored to admit loosely 
the 8-in. rods, the two holes placed diametrically oppo- 








This ring can either be made of strap 


site each other. 
iron bent and welded, or cut from 6- or 7-in. pipe or 


couplings. The pipe ring is held by two straps about 
1} in. wide and } or 3 in. thick. Each is bent in a 
semicircle, and the ends are flattened and bored to re- 
ceive 4-in. bolts. 

The manner of assembling the hanger is 


the sketch, 


evident from 
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The purpose of the 6-in. ring is to allow the 
pipe to swing free from its support in any direction. 
This provides for expansion and contraction in the line 
and prevents the force of wind sway from shaking the 
hangers. By using long threads on the rods the pipe 
may be leveled up by tightening or loosening the nuts. 
The legs are embedded in concrete piers about 1 ft. 
square and 2 ft. deep and given a spread of about 6 ft. 
Hangers of this size are spaced on about 25-ft. centers. 

Hangers of this type have been in use here for several 
years and have proved very satisfactory. The one used 
as an example is one of a series supporting a 6-in. com- 
pressed air line about a quarter mile long. Most of the 
material used, with the exception of the concrete, was 
scrap and consequently cost but little. The advantages 
of this type of construction are low cost, durability, flexi- 
bility and ease of installation. 

B 
Safety in Shooting Coal 
gy A. F. 


The safest method of shooting machine-mined coal, es- 
pecially where the slate has a tendency to draw or break 
away from the roof when the shot is fired, which is the 
prevailing tendency in a pitching seam, is to fire three 
shots when the coal being worked is in the ordinary room. 
Before shooting, all bug dust should be removed from 
under the cut, so that the coal will not bank itself when 
the shot is fired. If the bands are loose, they should be 
removed before attempting to shoot. 

The first hole should be placed near the center of the 
cut and drilled at a slight angle, to enable powder to work 
on the largest area possible. This first shot generally 
displaces enough coal to permit the miner to load from 
three to seven cars without any danger from the slate and, 
as is often the case, part of the slate will fall with the 
coal, as the large area worked on by the powder gives it 
ample opportunity to do so. If it does not fall, it can 
he approached by the miner with little danger, and may 
he barred or wedged down without much trouble. The 
two butt shots having an open end, little powder will be 
required to shoot them. The slate is brought down with 
the coal, thereby leaving the miner practically safe. 

On the other hand, the prevailing method of shooting 
machine-mined coal—that is, shooting the eut in two 
shots, or the tight shot on the rib—tends to very danger- 
ous conditions for the miner to work under. The dangers 
arising from this method of shooting, which are evident 
to any one who will stop and consider, are as follows: 
The miner shoots first on the rib, in order to allow his 
powder to work satisfactorily on the coal. He drills 
from 6 to 18 in. away from the rib. This in itself leaves 
the rib in a dangerous condition, for when the room is 
driven past, the weight of the overlying strata squeezes 
the coal and slate on the rib, leaving it in imminent 
danger of falling and catching some one. 


*Roscoe, Penn, 


Dickson* 
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After having shot the coal on the rib, the miner is in 
constant danger, both from coal and slate, as the coal has 
only 4 or 5 in, to fall. The miner has to shear and dig 
out the coal the best he can and, after loading a few cars, 
the danger of both the loose coal and drawslate being 
catapulted onto him increases. If he braces the already 
loose slate with a post, the braces only act as traps, as 
the moment enough coal is loaded out he is caught by 
the fall. 

The danger could and should be reduced to a minimum 
by enforcing proper precautions in shooting the coal. If 
it is left to the miner, he will, in most cases, shoot on the 
rib first, because it means one less hole for him to drill, 
although no more powder is required to shoot three holes 
than to shoot two. In mining as in other things, cus- 
tom must make way for safety and efficiency. 
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Value of Keeping Proper Data 
By CANADIAN ENGINEER 


The following incident, which occurred at one of the 
mines with which I am acquainted, illustrates the ne- 
cessity of keeping proper track of data and also shows the 
difficulty of blocking off an unexpected inrush of water. 
The particular instance has to do with the loss of the 
exact position of an old bore hole. 

The field in question contained two seams of coal, 60 
ft. apart, only the lower one of which was worked. When 
the operator took over the area it was stipulated that the 
owner would first bore it, as it was supposed to be in line 
with a prominent fault that appeared in surrounding 
leaseholds. About ten bores in all were put down, mostly 
on the outskirts of the property away from the shaft po- 
sitions. No record of the exact location of these bores 
was kept, although the borers’ sheet, which gave the posi- 
tion approximately, was preserved. 

Some years later when the mine was under different 
management, the underground workings approached one 
of these bores. The first indication of the presence of the 
hore was a burst of coal from the face, followed by a 
steady flow of water that streamed into the dip workings. 
This coal was cleared away and.an attempt made to block 
the hole from below. This proved impracticable, as the 
water tended to flow through the strata immediately over- 
lying the seam and burst out in other rooms and places 
of the mine. Old plans and records were hurriedly con- 
sulted, and while the approximate position of the bore 
was found, no one could locate it on the surface, 

Finally, the old manager of the mine, hearing of the 
trouble, came on the scene; and he was able, after a little 
searching round, to locate the bore upon the surface. 
Tools and a boring rig were obtained as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and the hole bored afresh, so as to get it thoroughly 
cleaned, after which it was plugged with cement. But 
meantime, owing to the time lost in getting at the work 
and the seat of the trouble, the workings to the dip of 
the entrance of the water had filled up, and a new pump- 
ing plant had to be bought to cope with the difficulty. 
All this because the position of the bore holes were not ac- 
curately marked on a reliable plan and arrangements 
made underground to leave a suitable small pillar as a 
protection against accidents. Another interesting fact was 
learned in addition. The bore hole, a chisel-drilled hole, 
had deviated a distance of 40 ft. in the depth drilled. An 
accurate survey disclosed this fact. 
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Emergency Pulley Repair 


During some changes and additions to our power 
plant a pipe fitting was accidentally dropped on an iron 
pulley that drove a low-pressure air fan, making a crack 
across the face midway between two of the spokes. As 
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CLAMPS ON CRACKED PULLEY 


it was a special-diameter pulley (about 314 in.), it could 
not be readily duplicated. The pulley was strength- 
ened by making up a couple of clamps, which were fitted 
about the two arms adjacent to the crack and then drawn 
tight by means of a turnbuckle which drew the broken 
rim tightly together in its former position. Before draw- 
ing the break together, we wiped the inside of the crack 
with sal ammoniae to get the benefit of any rusting 
action. The pulley was put in operation a few days later 
and has seen everyday service since, says M. A. Saller in 
Power. 
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The Full Roof Settlement in Longwall Workings is only 
reached a half mile or three-quarters of a mile back of the 
working face. Only outby that point should preserved timber 
be used.—W. H. Hepplewhite, at a meeting of the Midland 
Counties Institution of Engineers, Nottingham, England. 


When Pointing Mine Props so that they will accommodate their 
length to the subsidence of the roof and still remain intact and 
thus support the draw slate. according to W. H. Hepplewhite, 
they should not be “pencil pointed,’ but cut into a chisel point. 
The prop then bends at the point and does not break in the body 
of the prop. A “cap-piece’” is placed under the chisel point where 
the floor is soft. 


All Decayed Timbers Should Be Removed from the Mine so 
that they will not spread their disease. Some mine fungi spread 
on the surfaces of timbers while others strike at its heart. One 
species, the Polyporus Vaillantii, has been found to spread its 
mycelium in a month over a space of 9 in., even under laboratory 
conditions. This mycelium should be scraped off with a knife, 
and the timber washed with copper sulphate. The fungus which 
strikes its mycelium inward is harder to combat, and may often 
not be even suspected.—I. Mitchell, at a meeting of the Midland 
Institute of Mining, Civil and Mechanical Engineers. 


A Blind-Pit or Staple-Shaft Was Driven Upward at the Warn- 
cliffe Silkstone Colliery, England. The method was that of shrink- 
age stoping or full battery, the men reaching their work and beirg 
provided with air by two vertical boxes 33x27 in. on the inside. 
carried up as excavation proceeded. The upraise was extended 
only 60 ft. The material was not drawn out by a chute, but the 
excess material, till construction was finished, was thrown down 
the box airways just described. A circular brickwall was built 
up as the shaft was upraised.—G. B. Walker, at a meeting of the 
Midland Institute of Mining, Civil and Mechanical Engineers, at 
Doncaster, England. 
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Double-Range System of Speed Control for 
Adjustable-Speed Induction Motors 


By F. B. 





SY NOPSIS—Facilities for controlling or varying 
the speed of mine fans are highly advantageous 
from many standpoints, In the past this speed 
variation could not be attained easily with alter- 
nating current. A means whereby this control 
may be secured without undue complication ts here 
described. 








In a previous article? the selection of the most suit- 
able type of electric motor for mine-fan drive was 
discussed, with particular reference to the character of 
the application and the relative advantages of single- 
speed, multi-speed or variable-speed motors for each gen- 
eral class of service. It was noted that for fixed resistance 
of airways, pressure or volumetric conditions, commonly 
found in railroad tunnels, subways, ventilating systems 
for large buildings and occasional nongaseous mines, 
the constant-speed squirrel-cage induction motor offers 
the simplest and most efficient drive. 

In a large number of coal mines facility of air con- 
trol is desirable, to meet increased demands caused by 
variations in mine resistance due to increased number and 
length of drifts or to caving: bad gas pockets; smoke 
after a fire; to comply with laws requiring a definite 
amount of air per man in case market conditions sud- 
denly warrant increased production: and finally, to. se- 
cure the greatest power economy during idle periods, 
nights, Sundays or holidays. The polyphase brush- 
shifting variable-speed motor was described and men- 
tion made of the type PCR polyphase speed-regulating 
set. 

The following description of the double-range system 
of adjustable speed control for mine fans, centrifugal 
pumps, main roll drives in steel mills, ete., deals with 
the auxiliary regulating sets, automatic control and their 
electrical characteristics. 

The driving motor is of the induction type, with 
three-phase distributed windings in beth stator and rotor. 
The general design conforms in every respect to the 
usual rugged construction characteristic of standard mo- 
tors of this type. Mechanically and _ electrically the 
driving motor is a self-contained unit independent of the 
auxiliary regulating equipment. The regulating set con- 
sists of two units mounted on a common base. The driy- 
ing motor operates equally well as a simple single-speed 
machine without the regulating set in service. 

teference to the simple diagram in Fig. 1, and_ to 
Fig. 2, which shows the testing of a large equipment 
designed..for steel-mill service, will assist in following 
this explanation of the operation of the ‘system. 

Referring to Fig. 2, A is the main roll motor, and B, 
C and D. is the regulating set. B is a polyphase com- 
mutator regulating motor receiving the secondary or 
slip-uang energy of the main motor A at a frequency and 
voltage dependent upon the speed. at which the latter 
happens ‘tewbe running» at any. given’instant. Cis an 





*Schenectady, N. Y. 
Coal Age,” Sept. 4, 1915. 
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ordinary squirrel-cage induction motor with its primary 
winding connected to the alternating-current system sup- 
plying the main motor A. 
B and electrically is practically a duplicate of B, except 
for capacity. D receives its excitation from the slip 
rings of A. In the more recent equipments the exciter D 
is replaced by a suitably designed stationary exciting 
transformer. A shop generator is temporarily connected 
to the motor A, to load it during the test. 

A small auxiliary winding with slip rings and com- 
mutator, similar to an ordinary rotary converter arma- 
ture, is mounted on a sleeve (not shown in Fig. 2) on 
the shaft of the main motor A. 

Toe understand the operation of this system of control, 
four points must be emphasized and kept clearly in mind: 

First, the speed-torque and = speed-current curves of 
any induction motor are practically identical when the 
machine is functioning as a normal motor below  syn- 
chronous speed, and when driven above synchronism 
from some external source of mechanical power while 
still having its primary winding excited by normal po- 
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DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS FOR DOUBLE-RANGE 
REGULATING SET 


BIG. 2. 


tential and frequency. Below synchronism there is a 
transformation of electrical to mechanical energy; above 
synchronism the transformation is from mechanical to 
electrical energy. On passing through synchronism, the 
motor automatically becomes an asynchronous induction 
generator, delivering practically the same electrical out- 
put at a given speed above synchronism, or mechanical 
output at corresponding slip below synchronism. 
Second, the secondary or slip energy of an induction 


S a ' 
motor is always equal to i y x Hp. at the shaft, when S 
iis 


is the slip expressed in per cent. of synchronous speed. 
The capacity of the auxiliary regulating equipment is 
therefore proportional to the maximum departure from 
synchronism either above or below. 

Third, any induction motor may be considered as a 
crude static transformer. With a phase-wound rotor 


D is a polyphase exciter for 
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locked so it can not turn, and with normal frequency 
and voltage impressed on the stator windings, the same 
frequency, and a voltage depending upon the ratio of 
primary to secondary windings, will appear at the slip 
rings. If now, the motor is left free to revolve, it will 


accelerate, due to the torque developed by the current in- 
As it accelerates the voltage and 


duced in the rotor, 











FIG. 2. 


frequency at the slip rings become less and less, until 
at exact synchronism both values are zero and no current 
flows in the rotor, Above synchronism similar condi- 
tions obtain, but with reversed phase rotation in the 
secondary circuits, 

Fourth, for every value of slip-ring frequency and 
voltage, the induction motor has a definite speed point 
equally distant above or below synchronism. 

From the foregoing considerations it is evident that 
if means are provided for impressing and maintaining 
any desired voltage, frequency and phase rotation on 
the secondary of an induction motor, that motor must 
run at a constant speed corresponding thereto, regard- 
less of variations in load. 

It is also evident that this external impressed second- 
ary voltage and frequency must be capable of being varied 
smoothly from a maximum to zero frequency (which is 
direct current) at synchronism, and again with reversed 
phase rotation to a maximum frequency for operation of 
the main motor above synchronism. 

These results are obtained with the speed regulating 
equipment herein described, by means of the ohmic-drop 
exciter. 

Movement of a single lever-operated rheostat will give 
continuous speed control (approximately 100 running 
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points) throughout the entire range specified, including 
all points at and near synchronism as well as at points 
more remote both above and below synchronism without 
sacrificing flexibility, continuity of control, overload capa- 
city or maximum torque values. 

From the standpoint of operation, this equipment is 
most simple. With the main oil switch closed two man- 





TESTING A 2000-HP. MOTOR AND REGULATING SET 


ual operations only are required to start: First, close a 
standard compensator switch, which starts the squirrel- 
cage unit of the regulating set. Second, throw the mas- 
ter controller to full “on” position, starting the main 
motor. As the main motor accelerates with current 
limit, the regulating set goes into commission automatic- 
ally. For smaller units, a somewhat less expensive and 
equally satisfactory hand-operated drum controller can 
be substituted for the automatic magnetic control. 











FIG. 3. INDUCTION MOTOR BELTED TO A FAN 
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The necessary electrical and mechanical interlocks in- 
sure the proper sequence of functions of the several 
pieces of apparatus. A small lever switch on the control 
panel renders it possible to operate the main motor at 
will, independently of the regulating set, thus permit- 
ting the operation of the motor at maximum efficiency at 
normal full-load speed. 

If the proper speeds are selected, the fan, pump or 
other device may be driven for long periods by the motor 
at normal speed, with the auxiliary set held idle in re- 
serve for an emergency requiring higher or lower speeds 
and pressures. 

Assuming the main motor to be carrying any load 
within its guaranteed capacity and speed range below 
synchronism, its secondary energy is utilized in the com- 











FIG. 4. SPEED-REGULATING SET FOR FAN MOTOR 


mutator motor B to drive the squirrel-cage unit C slight- 
ly above its synchronous speed, causing it to operate as 
an asynchronous induction generator, returning to the 
supply system the slip energy of the main motor A less, 
of course, the losses in transformation. 

As the speed of the main motor approaches synchron- 
ism, the frequency in its secondary and also in the exciter 
and regulating-motor circuits approaches zero or uni- 
directional current. At synchronism, direct current flows 
in all these circuits, and the main motor A becomes in 
effect an ordinary synchronous motor with a direct-cur- 
rent field excitation. 

This gradual transformation from alternating to direct 
current and again to alternating current of reversed 
phase rotation as the ohmic-drop exciter accelerates to 
and passes through synchronism, is perhaps more readily 
appreciated if one considers the operation of a standard 
rotary converter self-starting from the alternating-cur- 
rent side. At standstill, with line frequency impressed 
on the slip rings, the same frequency appears at properly 
spaced brushes on the commutator. At synchronism, 
with line frequency on the slip rings, uni-directional 
current of zero frequency appears at the commutator 
brushes. 

At any point between standstill and synchronism, it 
is obvious therefore that the commutator frequency is 
proportional to the speed. It is also evident. that if, 
instead of relying on the rotary for its own rotative ef- 
fort, the rotary be externally driven above its normal 
synchronous speed, the current at the brushes again be- 
comes alternating and with a frequency proportional to 
the departure from synchronism. The operation of the 
ohmic-drop exciter is strictly analogous except that for 
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the motor function of the rotary is substituted the ro- 
tative effort of the main motor shaft upon which the 
ohmic-drop exciter is mounted. 

The direct current used for excitation of the main 
induction motor at synchronism is obtained from the 
ohmic-drop exciter, by transformation of current at fre- 
quency to a frequency proportional to its speed of ro- 
tation. It is therefore available automatically when 
needed; namely, when the main motor is running at 
synchronism and when, consequently, its slip-ring volt- 
age is zero and therefore cannot be used for self-excita- 
tion as is the case at speed points remote from syn- 
chronism. 

As the main motor passes through synchronism, the 
frequency of the several circuits mentioned above in- 
creases, but with phase rotation reversed. The speed 
of the regulating set drops slightly below its synchronous 
speed, and the transfer of energy through the set is re- 
versed. The set is now driven by the squirrel-cage unit 
C, functioning as an ordinary induction motor taking 
energy from the supply system and transferring it to 
the slip rings of A. When running above synchronism, 
therefore, energy is fed into both the stator and rotor 
of the main motor simultaneously. 

Two other systems of adjustable-speed control have 
been tried out with more or less success—namely, the so- 
called Kraemer rotary converter and the Heyland fre- 
quency-changer systems. 

Assuming the three types of equipment to be de- 
signed on the same basis as regards (1) rated continuous 
horsepower output at all speeds, (2) maximum torque 
at all speeds, (3) guaranteed temperature rise and (+) 
effective operating speed range, the following points are 
of interest. 

After a careful study of the several systems of in- 
duction-motor speed regulation already tried out in Eu- 








FIG. 5. CONTROL AND FEEDER PANELS FOR FAN MOTOR 


rope, the General Electric Co. finally adopted the Scher- 
bius on its merits for all 25-cycle applications and for 
60-cycle applications, not demanding in excess of 35 
per cent. speed regulation. For 60-cycle service re- 
quiring more than 35 per cent. speed regulation, the ro- 
tary-converter system was recommended until the double- 
range system was developed. Under no conditions was 
the frequency changer recommended, because of inherent 
deficiencies in its operating characteristics. 
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Since entering this particular field of motor control 
the General Electric Co. has taken orders for 45 of these 
equipments, ranging from 150 to 3000 hp. normal motor 
capacity and aggregating nearly 50,000 hp. More than 
half of these have been delivered, all of which are in 
successful operation. The others are nearing completion. 

The double-range system permits the operation of 
the main motor non-regulating at normal speed and 
maximum efficiency, thus minimizing wear and upkeep 
on the auxiliary equipment. 

It also permits the use of a standard-design motor with 
three-phase secondary, standard automatic magnetic con- 
taetor control with provision for current-limit accelera- 
tion and emergency stopping by reversal of master con- 
troller. The induction generator is a strictly standard 
squirrel-cage motor. Both the main motor and_ the 
induction generator may be transferred and used else- 
where at some future time. With the frequency-changer 
or rotary-converter system all machines and transformers 
are special as regards windings and voltages. 

Two operations only are required to start up, as noted 
before. The main motor drops into its required speed 
automatically without the necessity of synchronizing as 
is the case with either the frequency-changer or rotary. 

Any number of running points up to 100 or more 
ean be had with the type PCR control as against seven 
or eight with the complex six-phase transformer tap 
method used with the frequency changer. If but. six 
or eight points are required, a simpler system of direct 
concatenation of two multi-speed motors is preferable 
to the complex frequency changer. 

The frequency-changer system requires an auxiliary 
direct-current bus system which is expensive to install 
and renders the operation of the driven device dependent 
upon the integrity of this direct-current system. More 
conduits and more floor space are required for the fre- 
quency changer and auxiliary control parts than for the 
PCR and its control. : 
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The frequency-changer type of regulating equipment 
installed abroad has not been an unqualified success. 
One of the chief reasons lies in the difficulty of designing 
a machine to successfully commutate an alternating- 
current wave with superimposed harmonics. A pure 
sine wave can be commutated, but such a wave form, 
after passing through the reactance and inductance of 
the main motor and speed-changing transformers, be- 
comes distorted, with objectionable results to eommuta- 
tion. The Scherbius patent covers a compensating wind- 
ing which insures practically perfect commutation for 
the type PCR regulating set. 

The type PCR motor is asynchronous and has no 
tendency to fall out of step under sudden loads. The 
frequency changer, on the other hand, is a synchronous 
device and has the same tendency to fall out of step 
as has a rotary converter or ordinary synchronous mo- 
tor. 

The type PCR regulating motor has a stator similar 
to the standard induction motors, consisting of a lami- 
nated structure with open slots in which a distributed 
three-phase winding composed of form-wound, steam- 
molded coils is held firmly by wooden wedges and suit- 
able end supports. 

The rotor has the appearance as well as the electrical 
and mechanical construction of a standard direct-cur- 
rent armature. A compensating winding in the stator 
neutralizes the armature reaction and insures excellent 
commutation characteristics at all loads, 

The ohmic-drop exciter, which is the essential means 
of obtaining continuous speed control at and near syn- 
chronism, consists simply of an armature with slip rings 
and commutator. No stator is used. Alternating cur- 
rent at primary frequency is taken into the slip rings, 
and current which is automatically alternating or con- 
tinuous, depending upon the speed of rotation of the main 
motor on the shaft of which this small armature is 
mounted, is taken from the brushes at the commutator. 
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In general, power will be taken from the supply sys- 
tem through disconnecting switches, a suitable triple- 
pole hand-operated oil switch with overload and low-volt- 
age protective features, and (if reversal is desired) for 
ward and reverse oil-immersed contactors actuated by a 
master controller, conveniently located, and thence to 
the primary winding of the main motor. 

From the slip rings, the secondary current passes 
through a suitable grid starting resistance. This re- 
sistarice is cut out by means of alternating-current con- 
tactors or a suitable drum controller. 

With magnetic control, this resistance may be either 
cut out step by step at the will of the operator or auto- 
matically by means of current-limit relays, which prevent 
the current during acceleration from exceeding an ad- 
justable predetermined value. 

The current-limit feature may, in emergency, be tem- 
porarily put out of commission by means of a so-called 
maximum-torque push button, thus permitting the oper- 
ator to obtain any value of torque at starting, up to the 
limits of maximum torque for the particular motor in 
question. 

Additional resistance may be included to permit re- 
versal of torque in the main motor while running at full 
speed forward, for emergency stopping without exceed- 
ing 130 per cent. of full-load current. Ample insula- 
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tion is provided to withstand the induced secondary po- 
tential at the instant of reversal.‘ Motors can be brought 
to rest from full speed in 30 sec. or less. ; 

A switch mounted on the control panel, when opened 
in emergency, shuts down the entire equipment and ren- 
ders the master controller ineffective. 

One or more push buttons can be conveniently located 
so as to permit shutting down the equipment indepen- 
dently of the master controller. After such emergency 
stopping, the motor can be started again only from the 
master controller. 

Fig. 3 shows a 250-hp. induction motor belted to a 
mine fan. Fig. 4 shows the type PCR speed-regulating 
set. Fig. 5 is the control panel for this equipment. 
This is one of seven installed by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. These particular sets are operating on a range be- 
low synchronism. In appearance and design they are 
practically identical with those used for double-range 
service. Fig. 6 shows a typical fan and motor house 
erected by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., to house one of these 
adjustable speed units. 

This type of control is applicable to motors of prac- 
tically any capacity, but in general will be found most 
advantageous in capacities beyond the present range of 
type PCR brush-shifting motors—that is, 250 hp. and 
larger. 
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Drilling and Shooting Coal 


By F. C. Picx* 





SYNOPSIS—Twenty years ago miners and mine 
officials were careless in their use of explosives. 
They are scarcely less so today. It would appear 
that much of the danger entailed in the use of ex- 
plosives underground could be obviated by the em- 
ployment of a crew of picked men to do all the 
drilling, loading and shooting. 





Twenty years ago, I was sent to investigate conditions 
in a coal mine where, according to some information 
(mostly anonymous) that had reached the owners, things 
were run a little carelessly, to say the least. 

I arrived by a late evening train and spent the night 
at the local hotel. Early in the morning I stepped into 
the cage with the superintendent, the foreman and three 
American miners. Acetylene lamps were not, in those 
days, used in coal mines. We all had flaming oil lamps 
in our caps. Besides his cap lamp, the superintendent 
was carrying in his hand a torch in which the oil must 
have been at least 50 per cent. kerosene. The foreman 
had a 50-lb. case of dynamite on his shoulder. The 
three miners had sticks of dynamite in their rubber 
boots. 

I shall never forget the 6-in. flame of the foreman’s 
lamp nearly licking the sides of that box of dynamite, nor 
the incandescent drops of sputtering oil from the super- 
intendent’s torch falling uncomfortably close to the dy- 
namite-loaded boots of the three miners. In the short 
time it took us to reach the bottom of the shaft I made 
up my mind that things must be run carelessly, indeed, 
where the superintendent and foreman showed such ex- 
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amples of carelessness. I had occasion, in the course of 
the day, to find out that I was not mistaken, 

Some will say: “Well, that was 20 years ago. Things 
have improved since then.” Have they really? In the 
issue of Coal Age for Mar. 18, 1916, we see that a miner 
was blown up by some coalite he carried in his pockets 
and that men, in the same mine where this accident oc- 
curred, are in the habit of carrying powerful detonators 
in their carbide flasks. I am familiar with the latter 
type of men, and they are not all negroes either. 

In many mines today, men are seen, daily, filling paper 
cartridges with black powder, without taking the time to 
remove the lamps from their caps. In countless mines, 
men carrying a day’s supply of explosives crowd together, 
each morning, in empty cars hauled by electric locomo- 
tives. In numerous operations where permissible powder 
is used exclusively, the men are in the habit of putting 
so much of this explosive in every hole they load, that 
no increase in safety can possibly be derived from the use 
of an explosive whose advantages over black powder 
vanish entirely when more than a given weight of it is 
fired at once. In these same mines, quite often, coal 
dust is the only thing used for tamping. 

I have in mind now a large operation the owners of 
which take a great deal of pride in the expensive, 
enameled signs, bearing such words as “Safety First,” 
“Danger,” “This Way Out,” and so on, scattered pro- 
fusely in all their mines. However, in every one of these 
mines, coal dust is the only material used for tamping. 
This fact is, of course, well known to the superintend- 
ent and foremen, but these officials, grossly ignorant of 
all that relates to permissible explosives, are convinced 
that the particular brand they employ is so perfect that 
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it matters little what material is used for tamping or 
what weight of powder is fired in one hole. 

From all this it appears that, so far as care in the 
handling of explosives is concerned, conditions have im- 
proved little, if any, during the last 20 years. Nor are 
they likely to improve at a faster rate in the near future 
than in the past, for, no matter what may be said in 
some quarters, labor is so scarce and independent, that 
any foreman or superintendent who would be willing to 
enforce the only kind of discipline capable of remedying 
the bad practices just mentioned would soon find him- 
self surrounded with such a small number of workers that 
his employer would lose no time in getting rid of him. 

It would be wrong to always blame a foreman for all 
the more or less extraordinary things happening in his 
mine. I have yet to meet a foreman who would enforce 
discipline, no matter how desirable this might be, if, 
by doing so, he knows he is going to lose his job. Men 
are scarce now, but they will be much scarcer before again 
becoming plentiful enough to make discipline practic- 
able. 

The idea that discipline is possible without compul- 
sion is a dream. Compulsion, in times of labor scarcity, 
is not to be thought of. What makes things worse, is 
the poor quality of our mine labor. I am not disposed 
to say that conditions, in this respect, are worse than 20 
years ago. I have been in contact with the class of so- 
called old, experienced miners who used to dig our coal 
and whose disappearance is so much regretted by some of 
our friends in the mining profession, 


My Memory 1s Goop 


My recollection of those worthies is very distinct. 
They were neither more experienced nor more careful 
than the average miner of the present day. I freely 
admit, however, that the latter, so far as quality goes, is 
not an improvement on his predecessors. I am also of 
the opinion that the immigrants who will seek our shores 
during the years following the war will not be of a quality 
such as would make discipline in our mines an easier 
problem. The industrial countries of Europe, which are 
the only ones that could supply us with really de- 
sirable labor, are not going to let their men emigrate 
after the war. 

I do not mean to say that they will make laws opposing 
emigration. That will be unnecessary. It is the law of 
supply and demand that will keep central and western 
European labor at home, a natural law which no amount 
of man-made statutes can defeat. Western and central 
Europe will have to face a tremendous reconstruction 
problem with its number of working men reduced by 
the war. Labor will be at a premium, and the workers 
will find themselves drawing wages as high as those 
paid in the United States, 

This will cause all good men to remain in Europe. 
People from all the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, for some reasons it would be out of place to set 
forth here, will probably come to this country, after the 
war, in greater numbers than at any time in the past. But 
these people belong to a class of which I have said a word 
previously. They will not improve the discipline of our 
mines. 

In the light of what I have said regarding labor, the 
best way, in my opinion, of successfully dealing with the 
drilling and shooting question is to take the explosives 
out of the coal loaders’ hands altogether, entrusting che 
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drilling, loading and shooting of all holes to a special 
crew of picked men. The drilling part of this crew’s 
work had probably best be done while the machine men 
are cutting the place, in order to make one cable do for 
both the cutting and drilling machines. 

It goes without saying that all drilling would be done 
by machine. There are on the market several excellent 
types of coal drills. As to the loading and firing, both 
could be done immediately after the machine men have 
left the place, taking away with them the drilling appa- 
ratus on the same truck which carries the cutting outfit. 

This scheme would not only reduce to a minimum the 
number of persons handling powder, which in itself is a 
most desirable feature, but these persons would soon be- 
come experts at judging where the holes would be most 
advantageously placed in the face, how deep they ‘ought 
to be and with how much powder they ought to be 
charged. The best blasting results would consequently be 
secured at a minimum of cost. A maximum of safety would 
also be attained, because the shooting crew, being com- 
posed of picked men, could reasonably be depended upon 
to inspect the places for gas and dust before firing the 
shots. Furthermore, since there would be no more holes 
on the solid and no more overloaded holes, two causes 
of accidents which have been responsible, in the past, for 
the killing of countless men, would be eliminated. 

The scheme I am advancing has the great. advantage 
over the ordinary shotfirer idea in that the responsibility 
for the shooting operation is not divided between several 
men. The boss of the shooting crew is responsible for 
the position of the holes, their depth and the amount of 
powder loaded in them. It also devolves upon him to 
see that the surroundings are safe before he fires the 
shots. 


PRESENT SYSTEM IS UNSATISFACTORY 


The ordinary shotfirer’s business, often, is to do the 
firing only. He takes charge of a shot about which all 
he knows is that it is a hole with some explosive in it, 
a hole which may have been prepared by an inexperienced 
or careless miner. The shotfirer has no way of even 
telling whether the detonator is well placed or not. All 
he can do is to try to explode the hole; and if he is 
unsuccessful he will leave it as he found it and go some- 
where else. Next morning, the miner who prepared the 
shot that did not go off will not fail to blame the firer 
for the lack of results. 

In other instances, the shotfirer does the loading of the 
holes himself, thus assuming a little more responsibility 
in the shooting operation. He himself judges how much 
explosive ought to be put in each hole. He can fill part of 
a hole with tamping material if said hole, being too deep, 
is partly on the solid. Or, if a hole is entirely in such 
a position that shooting it might result in an accident, 
the firer will not load it at all. If, however, a number of 
holes like this are found and, for safety’s sake, the firer 
omits to shoot them (which is by all means what he 
should do), not only will there be some rough talk and 
much kicking next morning, but a reduction in the out- 
put as well. 

Whether the shotfirer does the firing only or does both 
the loading and firing, there will always be between him 
and the loaders a division of responsibility which is 
bound to create friction. Friction in a coal mine causes 
a decrease of output and an increase of cost. In this 
case, it would also tend to decrease the factor of safety, 
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These drawbacks would be eliminated by including the 
drilling of the holes among the duties of the shooters’ 
crew and putting the responsibility for the whole under- 
taking exclusively on the boss of this gang. I do not 
think there can be any doubt as to this plan being the 
right one so far as safety is concerned. 

The output will also be benefited, for, when a loader 
reaches his place, he finds the coal shot down, not sim- 
ply shot in any old way, as is too often the case now, but 
properly shot and in the best of condition for prompt 
loading. Expert shooters who know where to place the 
holes and how much powder to put in them will be able 
to bring down a cut with a maximum of lump, not lump 
of extra large size that has to be dislodged with a crow- 
bar and mashed with a sledge hammer, but pieces of the 
right dimensions that can be loaded with a minimum of 
effort and a maximum of rapidity. 

As to the manner in which the shooters should be paid, 
it seems that a price per ton would be a good arrange- 
ment. This is a detail which I will not touch on now. 
But whatever is paid the drillers and shooters, an equiva- 
lent sum should be taken from the loaders’ pay or, rather, 
a reduction should be made in the price the latter re- 
ceive at present, in order to balance what is paid the 
shotfirers. As long as the reduction thus made is not 
greater than the actual cost of drilling and shooting, 
plus the powder, the loader will benefit by the change, 
for there is no doubt that, when intelligently managed, 
the work of a gang of expert drillers and shooters can be 
done for less money than would be the case were the 
same work done by the loaders themselves. 

In the editorial “Drilling and Shooting,’ Coal Age, 
Mar. 4, 1916, mention is made of the danger of breaking 
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through into another room or entry. Engineering of the 
proper kind is a sure preventive against such a blunder, 
Tf a mining plan is intelligently laid out and all places 
kept on accurate centers and stopped in time, there will be 
no such thing as a shot blowing through into another 
place and causing a dust explosion or any other kind of 
accident. There is no excuse whatever for such an oc- 
currence, 
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Byproducts from Coal 


The tree which appears below was prepared from 
one made by W. J. A. Butterfield, of London, England, 
and presented to a conference on the extension of British 
trade. It was published in Coal Age more than a year ago, 
and is here reproduced in answer to many inquiries ask- 
ing for such information. The diagram shows what by- 
products can be extracted from coal in the gas industry. 
The figures have been changed, as long tons and hundred- 
weights were used in the original table and the gallons 
used were imperial. Such gallons contain 277.274 cu.in. 
instead of 231 cu.in., which is the capacity of the Amer- 
ican gallon. The imperial gallon is therefore 1.20032 
times as large, but as the ton taken by Mr. Butterfield 
was 1.12 times larger than the short ton the figures were 
increased by multiplying by 1.07171. 

Of course sodium cyanide, yellow prussiate and prus- 


sian blue are not direct derivatives from cyanogen. The 
figures given are those obtained in practice. Theoreti- 


cally every pound of cyanogen makes 1.88427 Ib. of so- 
dium cyanide, 2.3599 Ib. of yellow prussiate and 1.96661 
Ib. of prussian blue, 
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Our Part in the War 





SY NOPSIS—The editors of more than 100 of 
the nation’s business papers met in Washington 
in closed conference May 25 and were addressed 
by members of the President’s cabinet and men 
holding important positions on the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense. The 
conference was designed to promote the more effec- 
tive use of the business energies of the country by 
a closer codperation of the business press and its 
readers with the Government. It is impossible to 
print much of the information there given out in 
the few pages here available. However, Coal Age 
readers will be interested in some of the facts 
stated. 





The first speaker on the program was F. S. Peabody, 
chairman of the Coal Committee. He referred particu- 
larly to the aid the Government is rendering civilians who 
have given up their business, and prompted by patriotic 
motives have come to Washington to assist in the mobili- 
zation of the nation’s industries. He said that he was 
surprised at the lack of red tape and had found that the 
Government was as direct in its methods and worked with 
as much efficiency as any of our large corporations. Mr. 
Peabody stated that the whole Government has been 
speeded up and that big results are being obtained. He 
paid tribute to the Department of Labor, and stated that 
this department has enabled the Committee to send con- 
ciliators to handle ugly disputes between coal operators 
and miners. The Government’s plan, according to Mr. 
Peabody, is to work out the exact cost of production of 
all necessary supplies, and then to this cost add a reason- 
able profit. The Government wants to eliminate so- 
called war profits, but proposes to pay enough for sup- 
plies to encourage productive energy. 


Foop SuppLiEs AND Foop PrIcEs 


Dr. Pearson, president of Towa State College, and now 
acting as assistant to Mr. Houston, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, substituted for the Secretary in the latter’s ab- 
sence from Washington. Dr, Pearson said: If the food 
supply falls off even slightly, it is felt in a marked way, 
and its reaction is indicated in the prices; on the con- 
trary, when there is a slight excess of food, the bottom 
of the market may completely go out. The law of sup- 
ply and demand acts in a somewhat different way in con- 
nection with food products, because the demand for 
food is so inelastic. The fact that prices have doubled 
does not mean that the supply of food has decreased cor- 
respondingly. 

Wheat exports previous to the war were running about 
100,000,000 bu. per year. In the first year of the war 
they jumped to about 330,000,000. Since then they 
have decreased, and last year there were only 175.000,000 
bushels. Exports of beef have increased 65 per cent. 
since the war began, 

Now as to the prospects of food production in the im- 
mediate future. This year we have a smaller acreage of 
winter wheat by 31 per cent. than last winter; and, 
turthermore, the average condition of that wheat for this 
year is 73 per cent., which is the lowest that has been 


reported for many years. In spite of this fact, there is no 
occasion for alarm. Corn is our king crop. It is as good 
a food as wheat, and in it we have our safety point. 

It is not right that the Southern states should import 
food to the extent of $600,000,000 annually when they 
could raise all they needed. Every railroad car today is 
needed for transporting products of importance to the 
war needs. 

Labor is the limiting factor in most sections. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has entered into a codperative 
arrangement with the Department of Labor, and the two 
organizations codperating with the railroads have under- 
taken the moving of labor into sections of the country 
where it is most needed. Special arrangements are under 
way for placing on farms many thousands of college and 
high school students who have had some training along 
that line. Industrial and business concerns have been 
asked to encourage their help, especially the farm-raised 
help, to assist the farmers during the peak of the load. 
Some employers have agreed to pay the difference in 
wages between what the farmers can pay and what the 
men have been earning heretofore. 

We are wasting food. It is conservatively estimated 
that the value of the waste of food from American homes 
is not less than $700,000,000 per year; 2c. per capita per 
day. <A slice of bread per home per day wasted means a 
million and a half barrels of flour in this country every 
year. The amount of butter wasted in our homes—one 
sixty-fourth of a pound a day wasted in each home— 
represents the production of two million cows a year. 


SEcRETARY RepFIELD TELLS How VitTaLt PROBLEMS 
ArE BEING SOLVED 


Mr. Redfield, Secretary of the Interior, in his talk 
to the editors said: One of the amazing things about 
the American people is their ability to let things of im- 
portance go by unseen. Dozens of food articles that are 
used in other countries by millions of tons we do not 
utilize. Few Americans ever heard of the tile fish up 
until a year ago. It is now selling over a million pounds 
a month. Grey fish, which was first placed on our mar- 
kets last year, is now selling in 30 states. 

In introducing such new food we first make a chem- 
ical analysis; we then try the food on people who are 
willing. Next we make a contract with dealers to put 
the article on the market at a reasonable price. Next we 
get out a cookbook, telling how to cook the article and 
then put a good salesman on the road to introduce it. 
Speaking of fish, not many people realize that it is pos- 
sible to make an acre of water on a farm equal in value 
to an acre of land in food. The Government will fur- 
nish the farmers the necessary fish for their ponds. 
All we require is that they tell us how things work out. 

Getting back to the war, I hope that no one believes 
that it is going to be either short or bloodless. We pro- 
pose to look at it as if we stood alone against our antago- 
nists, and that means sacrifices for us all. Ten sons of 
cabinet officers are on the job now in either the army or 
navy; we have tried to do our share. As for money, the 
$7,000,000,000 loan may have to be repeated once and 
again. Two million men may not be enough; we must 


make the world safe for freedom. 
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Our Bureau of Standards is working on the problems 
that underlie this war. A year ago all the optical glass 
of the world was German made; every navy was depend- 
ent upon Germany for her optical glass. We have been 
studying the problem for nearly three years. It took 
one year to determine what particular composition was 
necessary for the pot in which the glass was to be made; 
it took a second year to determine what particular kind 
of mixture was necessary for the glass itself; more 
months were required to learn the technique of the 
process. However, today we are making glass as good as 
any ever produced, and we are rapidly adding to our 
manufacturing equipment. Hundreds of other problems 
are being solved in the same way by Uncle Sam. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF DYESTUFFS 


We now make our own dyestuffs; we finish, dress and 
dye our own sealskins, in fact we are today the largest 
producers of these goods in the world. We used to pro- 
duce them in Alaska, ship them to Europe, and then ship 
them back here. We never thought of making our own 
potash until our supplies from Germany were cut off. 
Today, however, we are making potash from kelp—an 
article whose only seeming value was to trip us up when 
we went bathing at the seashore. 

We have today 375 young scientific men at work on prob- 
lems which underlie our industries. They are developing 
the cameras which our aéroplanes will use to map, at a 
flash, the country underneath, I think you know how those 
things are done; they take a square photograph through 
the bottom of the aéroplane, and then you can take those 
photographs, after they are developed, and impose them 
upon the topographical map of the country, and see, 
in addition to the topography, just what is going on there, 
It is a fascinating science, and in one day recently the 
English aéroplanists alone took seventeen hundred photo- 
eraphs of that kind. Now, that is where your optical 
class comes in. If we did not have the glass, where could 
we get the cameras? 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN AUSTRALIA 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in our 
Department is that which looks after the development of 
our foreign trade, and it has its men all over the world. 
We have only recently sent a new attache to Japan. 
and we have today a very good man permanently 
located in Australia, for the purpose of counteracting 
a peculiar brand of propaganda against American 
commerce. Under German auspices, for several years 
past great quantities of American newspapers containing 
editorials hostile to Great Britain have been circulated by 
German means and German agents in Australia, the ob- 
ject being to injure the American export trade in Aus- 
tralia, by showing the Australians that the United States 
is bitterly hostile to Great Britain, and, therefore, un- 
friendly to Australia. Do you get the thought? It was 
supposed that, of course, after the war Great Britain 
would get a considerable proportion of the Australian 
trade, normally, but. it was hoped in this way that Amer- 
ica, might not get the rest, and that Germany might, 

Certain important; bills are now being introduced in 
Congress and you can doa great service as editors and 
publishers, if you wilt make it clear that nothing extreme 
is planned or proposed ; that powers which have to exist, in 
order to do anything, are powers which also, as you 
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read them, might well be abused, if one were determined 
to be evil; but I think I can give you certain actual 
illustrations of what is intended in the way of limiting 
exports, which will show you the purpose clearly. 


Coat Soup TO GERMAN RAIDERS 


For example, there is in South America a country 
friendly to us and also friendly to a German coal con- 
cern. That coal concern has been selling coal in the 
past to German raiders in the South Atlantic. Now, 
under the present law there is nothing to prevent them 
buying coal in Boston, Norfolk, or New York, and ship- 
ping it there, and selling it to the German raiders, to 
prey upon our commerce. Under a new act it would 
be necessary to get a license to ship coal to that concern. 

Now, the matter of tin cans is a serious problem. 
I think we have it solved, although it was somewhat 
disturbing to have a gentleman from Canada come into 
my office one afternoon, after hours, with a request for 
fifty million cans for the month of July, and twelve mil- 
lion a month for the rest of the year, in order that the 
English army might have pork and beans; 122 million 
cans for pork and beans alone for the British and Cana- 
dian armies in seven months! 

Under the new exports limitation act, we would say 
to anybody who was about to ship tin plate to China 
or elsewhere, “Just hold off for sixty days, aad give 
us a chance to catch up with cans that we need for our 
own food.” In other words, we could guide it. Now 
we cannot guide it. 


NeEvuTRALS Alp ENEMY 


Ferro-manganese, as you know, is vital to our steel 
industry. I tell you that there is not sufficient of it in 
the world, and we have got to get it from some other 
source than from ferro-manganese. A few days ago, in 
perfectly good faith and without the faintest criticism, 
I found an order for thirty tons of ferro-manganese 
that was going to Norway. Now, stop and think a 
minute. That is a vital thing to the continuance of 
our steel industry, and you know what the price is; 
over $400 a ton; something like that now. Now, we 
ought not to ship thirty tons of ferro-manganese; we 
ought to say to the man, “My good friend, your patriotic 
duty to your country requires that you keep that at 
home, forego your profit, and let Norway get ferro-man- 
ganese from Spain or somewhere else.” But I have 
pleasure in telling you that the gentleman saw the point 
himself and voluntarily withdrew the shipment, 

There has not been the faintest kick from any busi- 
ness man, to my knowledge, when he has been brought 
squarely face to face, and told just what the facts are, 
and what his duty is; they have all accepted it willingly 
and cheerfully. The business hog has been conspicuous 
by his absence. I want to say that to you, and I want 
you to repeat it. 


VANDERLIP Discusses War FINANCING 


The next speaker was Frank A. Vanderlip, president of 
the National City Bank of New York, the largest bank 
in the world. Mr. Vanderlip said: 

We have got to organize this nation for a new busi- 
ness—the business of war—and the: business of war. is 
no longer merely the’ business of soldiers, the business 
of fighting in the trenches; it is the business of the 
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organization of all the industrial powers of the nation. 
We do not have to wear khaki; we are all in this fight, and 
our success is going to be measured by the completeness of 
the national organization, by the devotion of the whole 
people to this one business of war—not to their business 
as it used to be, but to their business as it is today, because 
their business is war. 

We are facing the biggest financial operation that was 
ever undertaken. The Government has authorized the 
issuance of seven billion dollars of securities. Now, you 
do not know what seven billion dollars means, I do not 
believe—I know I do not, and I have tried to think of 
it a great deal. It is the largest sum that we have ever 
had to attempt to think of, concretely. All the money 
in all the savings banks of the country is five billion 
dollars. All the stocks of all the railroads in the country 
are eight billion. All the money in all the bank vaults of 
the country is less than two billion dollars—less than the 
amount that we have got to raise right now. Now, get 
clearly in your minds that everything that you and 
your forefathers have saved is now in fixed forms of 
wealth; it is in the farms and the railroad and the 
factories. If there should be any great amount of 
calling of deposits from the banks, we would be in 
trouble; we would have contraction; we would have ef- 
forts on the part of the banks to liquidate their invest- 
ments. Now, we cannot invest this money over again 
which we have once invested. There has got to be an- 
other plan. 


THis War Must Be Foucut on THE Savings 
OF THE FUTURE 

We have got to recognize that this war must 
be fought not on the savings of the past, but the 
savings of the future; but the savings of the future 
are in the future, and we want money now. Well, the 
answer to that difficulty is an expansion of banking cred- 
it. That is the way this loan is going to be placed. You 
see examples of that in the action of a manufacturer 
who says he will take a million dollars of bonds and 
carry them for his employees, and let them pay in month- 
ly instalments, and he goes to his bank and borrows on 
those bonds. Now, there is a typical example of how war 
must be financed, and exactly the same principle applies 
to the millionaire that applies to the wage earner; he 
must borrow in advance of his savings, and liquidate his 
loan as his savings accumulate ; and the richest man in the 
country ought to be the largest borrower, and everybody 
ought to borrow according to their ability to liquidate 
the loan. 

That is the whole philosophy of financing a war; 
you finance it out of the savings of the future. The 
savings of the past have been invested. To antici- 
pate the savings of the future you expand bank credits, 
and that is the course I believe that we are going to pur- 
sue; we are going to sce an expansion of bank credits 
about equal to the loans that will have to be floated. Then 
we will see a gradual liquidation of those loans, as the 
savings of the future accumulate. We have got a more 
difficult job, in one way, than England had. We are 


absolutely self-contained now, financially; there is no 
place to go. Whatever is done, we must do. 

England had a billion and a half loaned on farm bills, 
that normally and naturally mature; she sold two billions 
of securities to America. 


There were outside resources, 
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There are none with us, because we are now the court of 
last resort, financially speaking. So whatever is done 
here must be done by anticipating the savings of the 
future, and creating bank credits in the meantime to take 
their place. 


EcoNOMiZE AND LEARN LESSON oF THRIFT 


Now, that indicates that people must borrow, but the 
borrower must repay, and there is going to be a great 
lesson for America—a lesson of thrift; the lesson we 
needed, perhaps, as much as anything else. We had come 
to be a nation of reckless spenders. We had been 
enjoving great prosperity and what came easy was going 
easy. We are going to see now that we must economize: 
that we must have savings for the future if we are to 
liquidate this indebtedness that will be created by this 
war. That is going to be a lesson of tremendous im- 
portance to the whole nation. If we can interest mil- 
lions of people—and it ought to be millions—in this 
loan—if we can make them anticipate their future sav- 
ings, and help them contract habits of thrift, if we can 
teach them something of investments through this, we 
will have opened perpetual springs of wealth that will 
vield as much to this country almost yearly as we will 
pay in the expenses of this war. 

But economy strikes a chill to people; they say, “That 
is going to ruin business; if men are going to buy as 
little as possible, business is going to be bad.” Not at 
all. Business is going to be different, and is going to be 
more active than you have ever seen; but it is going to be 
a business of necessities. You cannot give this Govern- 
ment seven billion dollars of purchasing power and ex- 
pect to have as much purchasing power left yourselves 
as you had before. You are doing an absolutely un- 
patriotic thing when you spend money on an unnecessary 
thing; and that is true, no matter how much money you 
have in the bank, or how easy it is for you to make the 
expenditure. 

We are going to see the most intense period of industrial 
activity that was ever known; it will not be 100 per cent. ; 
it will be 125 per cent. ; they will be employing women and 
youths, and they will be employing unskilled men for 
more highly skilled work, and there will be that expansion 
and development that we have seen in European nations, 
and we will have the most intense activity and the great- 
est wage scale that we have ever known; but it will be 
a different kind of business. 


THERE WILL BE EMPLOYMENT FoR ALL 


It must not be a business of unnecessaries or of 
luxuries; it must be a business of war. That must 
be in the thoughts of the people. “But,” you say, 
“this will throw people out of employment, dislocate in- 
dustry, disorganize commerce.” Yes, it will. War is 
not tiddlywinks; it is serious business, and you can- 
not have war without some worry. But that is not 
a reason for serious worry; you are not going to throw 
any person out of one job into unemployment; you will 
throw them out of one situation into another, where there 
are two jobs waiting for them. 

There will be mere transfer of business. If a man is en- 
gaged in a business which is purely a luxury, it should be 
disorganized, for the time being, and he should welcome it 
as a patriotic duty; but if he is engaged in a mixed 
business—part necessary and part luxury—the neces- 
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sary part of his business will increase so that he can 
well afford to let his business in luxuries decline. 

There has been in some people’s minds—I think it is 
pretty well dissipated now—that the Government could 
spend the same amount of money three times; first, by 
buying for less than a thing was worth—buying below 
the market, second by taxing away all the profits, if there 
were any profits left, and, third, by getting us to sub- 
scribe to bond issues. You cannot do that. We have got 
to have prosperous business if we are going to have the 
power of accumulation to furnish the finances to fight this 
war. It would be a disaster next to a great German 
victory to have disaster to our business structure, be- 
cause if that came, we would soon be financially em- 
barrassed, and could not go on with the war. 


SUCCEEDING GENERATIONS Must Pay THEIR SHARE 


People like to escape taxation, of course; but really I 
believe there is the most patriotic desire to pay all the 
taxes that it is wisest to lay upon the business of the 
country. Put a great burden on this generation; yes, 
but do not put it on right at the first moment of the 
war; continue it after the war, if necessary. I think too 
many people as yet believe we are in a sort of paper war ; 
that any real fighting is hardly on the program; that Ger- 
many is pretty well whipped already; that, in any event, 
it is a war on another Continent; that it is a long ways 
off: that the German armies are surrounded by the great- 
est military forces that ever collected; that it is months 
before we can really get into it; and that, probably, before 
that time, it will all be over. Do not believe it, or, at 
least, do not act on that theory. There are contingencies 
possible that would put a very different phase on this 
situation at an early date. 

Who knows what the future of Russia is going to 
be? It is conceivable, however, that we might have a 
separate peace. Let us see what it means. It means 
the withdrawal of all the German forces on the eastern 
frontier. It might mean the return to the active ranks 
of a million and a half Teuton prisoners that are now in 
Russia. That would be quite an augmentation for the 
enemy forces. It might mean an opening of the food 
stores of Russia. With all that new advantage we might 
see a war that would look quite different from even the 
present serious situation. 


Wuat Our GAIN WILL BE 


But I am not pessimistic. I see some wonderful by- 
products to come out of this war that are going to 
be written on the credit side, and I am not sure but 
what they are going to greatly overbalance anything 
that they cost us. We will learn this lesson of thrift, of 
which I have spoken; we will open permanent springs of 
wealth, if we can get millions of people into these habits 
of thrift. We are also going to learn another lesson; we 
are going to learn that we are fighting for a very valu- 
able thing—Democracy—and that is what this fight is 
for. One of the great byproducts of fhe war is going to 


be that we will not only secure to civilization the perma- 
nency of Democracy, but we will, ourselves, recognize our 
duties of citizenship under a Democracy. 

[Neat week, we will publish extracts from the remarks 
of Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane, Secretary of War Baker and Secretary of 
Labor Wilson.—Editor. | 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 











J. E. Butler 


From the University of Michigan to the mountains of 
Kentucky is not such a long jump when measured in 
miles, but back in 1903 there was quite a difference in 
altitude between the civilization that prevailed in Ann 
Arbor and that which existed in some parts of Kentucky. 
It used to be that in the United States all pioneers went 
West. J. E. Butler, the present general manager of 
the Stearns Coal Co., at Stearns, Ky., rather reversed 
the general procedure and was one pioneer who went 
South and East. 

Mr. Butler was born in Canada, in the Province of 
Quebec, in 1873. He was graduated at the University 
of Michigan in 1898. Soon after leaving college he 





JOHN E. BUTLER 


General manager of Stearns Coal Co. and the Kentucky and 
Tennessee R.R., Stearns, Ky. 


became instructor in English and history at the Ishpem- 
ing (Mich.) High School. In 1900 he became prin- 
cipal of the Ironwood (Mich.) High School, and the 
following year was appointed superintendent of schools 
at Bessemer, Michigan. 

In 1903, Mr. Butler cut loose from school work to 
take charge of the development work of the Stearns Coal 
and Lumber Co., at Stearns, in the heart of the Ken- 
tucky mountains. 

Under his direction a number of mines were opened 
and a very respectable railroad was constructed. The 
large operations of the Stearns company are in reality a 
monument to the genius and industry of J. E. Butler. 
That he should have succeeded so well in his work, with- 
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out having had any previous engineering training, adds 
to the credit due his efforts. 
Mr. Butler is a member of the American Institute of 


Mining Engineers. He has just finished a term as presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Mining Institute. According to 
his viewpoint, the most important position he ever filled 
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General Labor Review 


While the union miners in the anthracite field are disappointed 
in that they are not represented on the coal committee of the 
Council of National Defense they will do their best to keep up 
the production so as to meet the demands of the war. They say 
the policies of the committee in charge of the coal situation 
throughout the country are of a repressive character and prevent 
the men from going from one field to the other to take higher 
wages and better conditions of employment. 

The miners at the Oneida colliery of Coxe Bros. & Co., at 
Oneida, threaten to strike for restoration of the train service cut 
off under the new timetable of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

The coal companies request that the miners work on Memorial 
Day, on account of high coal production required for the war, fell 
on deaf ears at a majority of the mines. The mines and collieries 
had steam up and were ready for work, but the employees stayed 
away. 

Efforts of the coal companies in the Lehigh region to operate 
their mines on May 30 in order to keep up production, proved 
futile. Only two collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. started 
up and they suspended at noon. Two of the four breakers of the 
Markle Coal Co. worked. Practically all of the other collieries 
were idle. 

Although the employees at the collieries of the Kingston Coal 
Co. failed to work on Decoration Day, F. E. Zerbey, general man- 
ager, announced on May 31 that the company would allow one 
day’s pay to every man who reported. At the five collieries of the 
company only 1000 men reported for duty in response to the 
appeal to keep the mines in operation. 

The Lattimer local of the United Mine Workers adopted resolu- 
tions on May 31 that its members shall not remain idle on holi- 
days except Christmas, New Year’s, Good Friday and Easter. 
This action was taken in response to the appeals of the operators 
that as many of the suspensions be cut out as possible so that 
production may be kept up to the limit to meet the demands 
brought on by the war. 

Unable to prove their claims for a rate of $9.91 a yard for 
certain kinds of work, miners at the Lattimer and Milnesville 
collieries of Pardee Brothers & Co., Inc., lost their grievance under 
a decision on May 29, of Charles P. Neill, of Washington, umpire 
of the Anthracite Conciliation Board. He ruled that there can 
be no change from the established rate sheet. 

Judge William H. Ruppel, of Somerset County, has announced 
that the preliminary injunction recently handed down and regu- 
lating the conduct of the striking miners of the Brothers Valley 
Coal Co. at McDonaldtown has been made permanent. 

Labor conditions are improved somewhat in the affected section 
of Somerset County, Pennsylvania. At Holsopple the Maple Ridge 
Coal Co. continues to increase the number of men at work and is 
now operating over 50 per cent. of normal. At Hooversville the 
conditions at the Knickerbocker mines remain quiet. 

At the McDonaldton shaft of the Brothers Valley Coal Co. an 
injunction was granted early in the week restraining the strikers 
from intimidating or in any way interfering with the men at work 
or desiring to work About 25 per cent. of the normal force is 
at work. Ofher miners on the Berlin branch of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. are all at work again. At the St. Michael shaft of 
the Maryland Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., where a strike was started a couple of weeks ago by 
the unnaturalized Austrian miners, many of whom are employed, 
over 75 per cent. of the old employees have returned to work. 

The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has made another in- 
crease in wages to its Somerset County coal miners, effective 
June 1. This places them on an equal footing with the last 
advance in District No. 2. Early in the week a recruiting officer 
of the regular arm~ visited a number of the larger mines in 
Somerset County. He got 22 recruits from the Jenner mines of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. and 21 from the Jerome mines of the 
United Coal Corporation, and smaller numbers elsewhere. 
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The Labor Situation 
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was that of captain of the *Varsity baseball team at 
Michigan, back in “98.”  Tlaving started this captain 
business so early, he became rather accustomed to it 
and has continued to be captain of something or other 
ever since. He contends that he has not accomplished 
much, but simply keeps trying. 
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New Scale Is Ratified 


At a meeting of miners affiliated with the United Mine Werk- 
ers in the Winding Gulf and New River coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia, held in Charleston last week, the recent agreement arrived 
at in Cincinnati, providing for increases in the wage scale, was 
ratified, and will accordingly go into effect. 

Union coal miners in the vicinity of Boonville, Ind., are making 
efforts to unionize men in the employ of the small mines which 
market their outputs by wagon. Prevailing prices have enabled 
the small operators to haul by wagon and clear handsome profits, 
partly because of the low wages said to be paid the nonunion 
men. There is much activity in coal land and speculators are 
taking options, while abandoned mines are being reopened. 

United Mine Workers and other branches of organized labor 
are making a strong effort to have the Illinois legislature pass a 
bill to prevent courts from granting injunctions in labor disputes 
except for the prevention of irreparable damage to property. A 
bill of this import was defeated recently in the House but a 
similar bill is pending in the Senate. The labor people, undis- 
mayed by the action of the House, are bringing all their influence 
to bear upon the Senate in-the hope of favorable action. Senators 
are being showered with telegrams. The bill was up for second 
reading a few days ago but a number of amendments were pro- 
posed and action was postponed to permit of the amendments 
being printed and considered by the senators. 

Seventy-five miners employed at the Central mine near Spring- 
field, Ill., struck recently because their demand to be hauled from 
the bottom of the shaft to their rooms was not complied with. 
The men asserted that because of the distance of their rooms 
from the shaft they lost much time in going and coming. Arbi- 
trator J. W. Sullivan, of the United Mine Workers, was sent to 
the mine by State President Farrington. After a conference with 
Dan Clark, representing the operators, the men were persuaded 
to return to work pending further consideration of their demand. 
A bill is pending in the Illinois legislature which provides that all 
companies operating coal mines in the state must furnish convey- 
ances to carry miners from the shaft bottom to their work. 

Miners employed by the Royal Collieries Co. at Virden, III, 
after being on strike for a week, returned to work with the 
understanding that the objections of a part of them to the mine 
superintendent would have consideration. Only a part of the 500 
men employed at the mine struck but a shutdown was necessi- 
tated. Union officials ordered the strikers to return to work, but 
for a week they refused. President Farrington held that they 
were violating the union contract and refused to attempt an 
adjustment of their grievance until they returned to work. The 
particular complaint against Mine Superintendent William Earl 
was that he caused the fan to be stopped when men were in the 
mine. Earl admitted that it was stopped to admit of necessary 
temporary repairs being made but said that it was at night when 
only a few men were below and that there was enough natural 
ventilation to obviate any probable danzer. 

The Council of National Defense has quickly brought influences 
to bear to restore operation in seven mines of the Mayer Coal Co. 
and eight of the Sheridan Coal Co., in Crawford and Cherokee 
Counties, Kansas, where miners struck in opposition to mechani- 
cal shotfirers. Alexander Howat, president of the district, ordered 
the strike. The Southern coal production committee of the 
National Council communicated at once with Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Labor at Washington, with President White 
and with Governor Capper of Kansas. Secretary Wilson com- 
municated with President White, and also sent word to President 
Howat suggesting that the men be put to work immediately, and 
that the controversy be settled under the terms of the existing 
contract. President White appointed a committee for a confer- 
ence. Governor Capper is also taking action. 

The new labor organization, the “Working Class Union,” 
caused trouble at Hartford, Ark., last week by driving away 
Rock Island men who were repairing mine tracks; the committee 
has asked the governor of Arkansas to intervene. 
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Pooling Tidewater Shipments 


A meeting of operators and shippers of bituminous 
coal, representing every district shipping coal to the 
North Atlantic ports, was held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Monday of this week, for 
the purpose of discussing the advisability of forming a 
pooling arrangement, as suggested by the Committee of 
National Defense. A committee of five operators was 
selected to make a report, but before making such re- 
port it was decided that this committee should confer 
with the Department of Justice at Washington and re- 
ceive from it a written ruling on the legality of the 
proposed plan. 

The morning session was an open one and was ad- 
dressed by E. B. Chase, of the Philadelphia office of the 
Berwind-White Co., who had attended the conference 
with the Federal Trade Commission held in Washington 
the previous Thursday, and who told of the results of 
that meeting. T. H. Watkins, of the Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation, was chosen as chairman of 
the meeting, and after much discussion it was decided 
to appoint a committee to select another committee of 
five to make a report on the proposed arrangement. This 
committee of five was chosen at the afternoon session 
and is composed of S. Pemberton Hutchinson, presi- 
dent, Westmoreland Coal Co.; Rembrandt Peale; J. H. 
Wheelwright, Consolidation Coal Co.; 8S. A. Scott, New 
River Coal Co., and Isaac T. Mann, of the Pocahontas 
Consolidated Collieries. 

The committee, while in Washington Wednesday, con- 
ferred with similar committees representing consumers, 
railroads and transportation companies, at which time 
the entire plan was discussed. 

A discussion of a pooling plan was held by shippers 
and receivers of both the Lackawanna and Lehigh Val- 
ley coals at the New York offices of both companies on 
Tuesday of this week. The meetings were separate, the 
shippers and receivers of each company assembling in 
the offices of the respective companies. While nothing 
definite was made public as to the outcome of the two 
meetings, it was understood that the proposed plan of 
pooling the coals of the shippers on each road was favor- 
ably considered. 


Activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission 


Investigators of the Federal Trade Commission sent 
to New York City to examine into the anthracite coal 
situation have not as yet completed their work. 

That the investigation is to be thorough is evident 
from the receipt here by middle houses of a communi- 
cation from the commission setting forth the purposes 
of the commission in making the inquiry and inclosing 
a form for a special report. Accompanying this com- 
munication is a copy of a letter sent to anthracite opera- 
tors, and instructions concerning the making of the re- 
port, also showing the penalties for failure to forward 
it or for making false entries. 

It is also understood that retail dealers have received 
a form for a report showing what coal they have pur- 
chased, from whom, and its cost. The commission’s 
letter reads as follows: 
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In furtherance of the determination of the commission to use 
its utmost powers in this emergency to promote moderate prices 
in the anthracite industry and to encourage stability in prices, 
there is inclosed a form for a special report requiring you to 
furnish to the commission, weekly, until further notice, a state- 
ment of your total sales tonnage, with purchase data and gross 
profit on such sales. 

These reports are to cover only “jobbing’’ business as dis- 
tinguished from ‘wholesale’ business. For purposes of this 
report “jobbing’”’ business is the buying and selling of anthra- 
cite which is not physically received, discharged and reloaded 
by you; and ‘wholesale’ business is the buying and selling of 
anthracite which is physically received, discharged and reloaded 
by you. 

If your business is entirely or in part a jobbing business, 
you are required to report on the attached form each sale 
that is in the nature of a ‘“jobbing’’ transaction, as defined 
above. No transactions that are ‘wholesale’ business in the 
sense just defined should be reported on this form. 

Your attention is invited to the attached copy of a circular 
letter sent to all anthracite operators. 

The commission desires to emphasize to you its thought that 
the present situation calls for public-spirited effort on your 
part to protect the domestic consumers of anthracite by seeing 
to it that only the normal margins are obtained and that, so 
far as within your power, the domestic sizes are distributed 
in such a way that household consumers shall receive their 
normal share of coal. 

For your convenience a duplicate copy of the form is in- 
closed for your files. 

Members of the staff of the commission wil! be at Wilkes- 
Barre, New York and Philadelphia in case you desire to consult 
them direct. Their addresses will be as follows: Robert H. 
Vorfeld, Fort Durkee Hotel, Wilkes-Barre; David P. Smelser, 
Hotel Flanders, New York; L. C. Floyd, Hotel Walton, Phila- 
delphia. 


The letter to the operators, accompanying the fore- 
going, reads: 


In view of possible misunderstanding of the commission’s 
view in the matter of the advantage of direct sales by anthra- 
cite operators this letter is being sent to you and to al! the 
other producers. 

Each operator will, of course, determine for himself his policy 
regarding the customers or class of trade to which he will sell, 
but the commission deems it only just to say that it has not 
intended to suggest any change in the normal course of dis- 
tribution through such wholesale concerns as perform the neces- 
sary service of discharging, storing and handling coal for the 
territory tributary to their docks or storage points. 

Moreover, the commission believes it would be a public ad- 
vantage if operators continue, for the present at least, to sell 
to responsible jobbers sufficient coal for the requirements of 
their “regular customers,’ where they feel assured that the 
jobber will not speculate with the coal, and where refusal to 
sell would throw these “regular customers” into the market as 
“new customers” of operators in such a way as to produce 
an abnormal buying pressure through their efforts to get coal. 

The commission does believe that operators should make all 
proper and reasonable efforts to see that their coal is not at 
any time sold through jobbers who resell to other jobbers or 
who make abnormal and unreasonable profits on their sales 
to retailers or consumers. The commission itself will use its 
powers to discourage jobbers from speculating in anthracite coal. 
To this end it will require from all jobbers special weekly re- 
ports of every sale, with full data, which will enable the com- 
mission to trace the coal and its price from the mine to the 
local destination. 


The special report to be made to the commission is 
separated into two parts—“Sales Data” and “Purchase 
Data for Same Car or Barge.” The individual columns 
under “Sales Data” provide for the following informa- 
tion: 

Car number or name of barge; grade and size of coal’; sold 
to ; date; f.o.b. or alongside point; gross'tons; price per 
ton; amount received for coal; advances-transportation charges ; 
that is, towing, freight, insurance, etc., and demurrage; arid 
total amount received. 

The information asked for under “Purchase Data for 
Same Car or Barge” is: 


; date; f.o.b. or alongside point; gross 
tons; price per ton; amount paid for coal; transportation 
charges; that is, towing, freight, insurance, etc.; demurrage; 
total amount paid, and gross profit, 


Purchased from 
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The instructions regarding the report, also showing 
the penalties for failure to comply, reads: 


ANTHRACITE COAL SPECIAL REPORT 

Mail to Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., on 
or before Thursday, each and every week, the information re- 
quired on attached form, for business of week preceding. 

The information required by this report is ordered to be 
furnished pursuant to the power of the commission under sub- 
division (b) of Section 6, of “An Act to create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its powers and duties.” 

PENALTIES 


Failure to mail this report within the time required will 
subject the corporation to a forfeiture of the sum of $100 for 
each and every day of the continuance of such failure—Section 
10, Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Any person who shall wilfully make or cause to be made 
any false entry or statement of fact in this report shall be 
subject to a fine of not less than $1000 nor more than $5000, 
or to imprisonment for a term of not more than three years or 
to both.—Section 10, Federal Trade Commission Act. 
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Pennsylvania Tax Refund 
Atsa meeting of the Philadelphia retail coal exchange 
the recent decision of Judge Kunkel on the coal tax 
act of June 1, 1915, was discussed by the members. They 
are emphatic in their opinion that they are entitled to a 
refund of the 23 per cent. levied on all shipments from 
June 1, 1915, to Jan. 1, 1916, because the act falls for 
the same reason as the previous one of July 1, 1913, and 
on account of which the mining companies refunded to 
the dealers the amount collected. Of course, the de- 
cision on this latter act was made by the Supreme Court 
after an appeal from the lower court, but it is not thought 
likely that the companies will make a similar appeal in 
this instance, as the present opinion is based on the 

opinion of the Supreme Court in the other case. 
However, it seems possible that the dealers will be 
somewhat slow in pressing their claims now, as they are 
not disposed further to annoy the shippers at a time 
when they are seeking their favor and constantly plead- 
ing for more coal. It can almost be taken for granted, 
too, that the shippers are quite loath to take any action 

now, when they are so heavily taxed with work. 





New Apparatus and Equipment 








New Monitors 
The accompanying illustration shows a monitor which 
was recently built by the Covington Machine Co., of Cov- 
ington, Va., for the Loup Creek Colliery Co., of Page, 
W. Va. This is one of two machines that were fur- 
nished the Loup Creek company. 











MONITOR READY FOR SHIPMENT 
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As may be seen, these monitors are designed to operate 
on a steep incline and are so constructed as to open and 
discharge their contents on arrival at the dumping point. 
The cylindrical shape has many advantages, the most 
obvious of which is the slight danger of coal being spilled 
along the track. Furthermore, the capacity of the mon- 
itor is large compared to the weight of material used, and 
the construction is comparatively rigid, obviating warp- 
ing or twisting stresses on the frame. 


Invincible Oil Pump 


Accessibility of a machine is a feature that appeals 
to an engineer, and it is almost as essential in the design 
as it is to make the parts to work together. One feature 
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DETAILS OF THE PUMP CONSTRUCTION 


of the “Invincible” mechanical oil pump, manufactured 
by the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is the ac- 
cessibility that is had, as shown by the illustration. 
Practically all parts are attached to the lid, so that upon 
removing it the parts are also removed from the pump 
case. The pump is operated by a ratchet that revolves 
in the pump case, on the shaft of which is a gear that 
meshes with an eccentric shaft gear that imparts motion 
to the pump plungers. Auxiliary plungers are connected 
with forced-feed plungers and move in unison with them. 
On the upstroke of the auxiliary plungers oil is drawn 
through strainers in the bottom of the holders into the 
auxiliary plungers, from which it is forced on the down- 
ward stroke through tubes and passages to the sight-feeds. 
As the oil drops through the sight-feeds, it is drawn into 
the force-pump cylinder on the downward stroke of the 
plungers and is forced on the upward stroke to the engine 
cylinder. The quantity of oil fed is regulated by an ex- 
tension of the auxiliary pump plungers. Independent 
feed regulation for each outlet is also provided. This 
pump is made with from one to four feeds. 
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War Sidelights 
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Under this heading in Coal Age each week we hope 
to publish items relating to war measures as they affect 
the coal-mining industry. We earnestly invite all our 
readers to send us interesting notes covering happenings 
which bear on the war, either in a military or an in- 
dustrial way.—Editor. 


A 13 x 20-ft. flag was hauled to the top of a flagstaff 
50 ft. high by a committee of old soldiers at the Panama 
mine of the Ben Franklin Coal Co., of Moundsville, W. 
Va., on Sunday afternoon, May 27, 


A flag-raising was held on Saturday, May 26, at the 
Lansford Colliery of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
the flag being purchased by employees of shaft No. 4 and 
the company supplying the pole. 


Forty-four members of the St. Louis Coal Club, St. 
Louis, Mo., after listening to an address on the Govern- 
ment war loan at the St. Louis City Club, each agreed to 
buy at least one of the Liberty bonds. 


A 10 x 15-ft. flag was raised to the top of the 65-ft. 
iron mast in front of the electric power plant of the Wil- 
son Creek colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. at 
Carbondale, Penn., on Saturday afternoon, June 2. 


The Springfield Coal Co., Springfield, Ill, has given 
Charles A. Gordon, one of its officers, an indefinite leave 
of absence with continuance of salary, to permit him to 
join the U. 8, Marine Corps for the duration of the war. 


In the munitions factories of France deaf and dumb 
workers, who were excluded from factory work before the 
war, are now employed. It is said that they can con- 
centrate on work better than those who hear and speak. 


The Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, Cresson, 
Penn., has subscribed $250,000 to the Liberty Loan 
A large amount of this will be disposed of to em- 
Many employees of the 


bonds. 
ployees on the installment plan. 
company are supporting the fund. 


About 2000 people attended the flag-raising exercises 
at the Hyde Park mine of the Lackawanna Coal Co. in 
Keyser Valley on Thursday, May 31. D. W. Moser, now 
on the retired list, who for many years was foreman of 
the colliery, raised the flag on its 82-ft. pole. 


The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., Lansford. Penn., 
will buy Liberty bonds for its employces and dispose of 
them to the men on the installment plan, at the rate of 
$2.50 deducted from every pay day for a $50 bond, and 
twice that amount for the $100 denomination. 


The men employed by the Consolidation Coal Co. at 
Wyatt, W. Va., after an address by Superintendent Cun- 
ningham on “Thrift, Industry and Patriotism,” on May 
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29, promptly subscribed for $3500 worth of Liberty 
bonds, which it is expected will reach $5000 shortly. 


The five divisions of the Consolidation Coal Co. have 
sent in the following subscriptions to the Liberty bond 
issue. West Virginia, $61,650; Maryland, $1400; Penn- 
sylvania, $9200; Millers Creek, $10,950; Elkhorn, $14.- 
000. From miscellaneous sources $4800 has been sub- 
scribed. 


George Hippard, of Belleville, Ill., has his entire family 
of fouir boys enlisted and serving the United States. Mr. 


Hippard for the past twenty years has been a prominent 
coal operator in the Standard district. Three of the sons 
are in the officers’? training camps and the youngest, a 
student in the Belleville High School, will join the Navy. 





The miners employed at the Imperial mine of the 
Forsythe Coal Co., near Belle Valley, Ohio, held an im- 
pressive flag-raising recently when a holiday was de- 
clared. The flag was raised on a pole 85 ft. high, lo- 
cated on a high hill. The occasion was marked by a dis- 
play of patriotism on the part of the mining popu- 
lation. 


W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Tron Co., Pottsville, Penn., has issued a 
circular letter to all the employees of the company, urg- 
ing upon them the importance of each one doing his part 
in subscribing to the Liberty Loan, be the amount ever 
so small. It is understood that quite a few of the men in 
the local offices are heeding the advice. 


To offset the possible shortage in tin cans, a bulletin 
has recently been issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, advising the use of fiber containers 
wherever possible. Such food products as coffee, tea, 
alum, baking powder, spices, raisins and prunes, it is 
claimed, may be successfully packed by producers and 
manufacturers in paper or fiber containers. 


More than 2000 people attended the flag-raising at the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s Franklin colliery, Wilkes-Barre 
Penn., on May 31. The pole is 86 ft. high, made of steel 
pipe, and is set in a substantial base of concrete. Sur- 
rounding the concrete base is a flower bed and grass plot 
about 8 ft. wide, inclosed with a bronze chain, supported 
on four concrete posts. The whole presents one of the 
prettiest sights in the Wyoming Valley. 


The steamship “Lackawanna,” which left Norfolk, Va., 
a short time ago with a cargo of coal for Havana, was 
slightly damaged by an explosion in the hold of the vessel 
while discharging cargo. It. is the opinion of officers of 
the boat that bombs were placed in the coal while the 
vessel was loading there. It was reported that two men 
were slightly hurt and one seriously, but the resulting 
fire was put out without m:uch difficulty. 
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Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, authorities did not trifle 
with the antagonistic attitude of the I. W. W. toward con- 
scription registration. Learning that a meeting had been 
called for Yatesville, to protest against conscription, 
Sheriff Buss sent deputies to notify organizers that if a 
meeting were held, every participant would be arrested. 
Troop B of the state police was held in readiness to carry 
out the threat. There was no meeting. 


On May 29, the employees of the Pine Brook colliery 
of the Scranton Coal Co., Olyphant, Penn., raised a new 
16 x 24-ft. flag on an 85-ft. pole at the colliery site. A 
unique feature of the exercises was that “Old Glory” was 
raised by Patrick Managan, an employee of the colliery 
for 49 years, David Francis, connected with the com- 
pany for 47 years, and Fred Davis, who has been with 
the company for 36 years. Uver 100 employees of the col- 
liery participated in the exercises. 


Just as he was about to shovel coal beneath the boilers 
of the Standard Fuse Corporation, at Paulsboro, N. J.. 
a fireman discovered a stick of dynamite in his shovelful 
of coal. The concern has been working on fuses for the 
British Government since the beginning of the war, and 
the finding of the dynamite gave rumor to the report that 
efforts were being made to destroy the plant. It is 
thought, however, by a number of the officials that the 
explosive may have been accidentally dropped in the coal 
at the mines. 


Mine operators are seeking through their own efforts to 
effect an equitable distribution of coal to those best en- 
titled to it. Last week, a newspaper published the story 
that some Kansas mills were likely to suspend operations, 
because of inability to get coal. C. P. A. Clough, vice 
president of the Jackson-Walker Coal and Mining Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., wrote Governor Capper, offering to 
help out any industry that was really in need of coal; he 
said that his company, while booked up nearly to capacity 
with contracts, had reserved enough to help out in an 
emergency in just such cases. He added that after July 
1 there probably would be no such reserve possible with 
his company. 


The following letter has recently been sent out by the 
Bureau of Mines, signed by Secretary Lane, to all the 
mining companies in the United States. 

My dear Sirs: 

It has come to my attention that certain of the mining com- 
panies throughout the United States have officially taken up for 
their employees, the wives of employees, and children, plans for 
the growing of vegetables in the yards of the workers and even 
on vacant land owned by the companies. Some of the companies 
have even gone to the extent of supplying, either free or at cost, 
fertilizer and seeds, and also made provision for the plowing of 
the ground at actual cost. In other instances the companies have 
offered prizes for the best gardens of $25 for the first; $15 for 
the second; $10 for the third, and a number of minor prizes, 
with the result that a great amount of patriotic enthusiasm has 
been aroused.” 

I have been so impressed with the starting of such a move- 
ment, modest as it is at the present, that I feel it to be my 
patriotic duty to urge upon all mining companies, where the 
conditions are favorable, to start some similar plan that would in 
the end result in a vast increase in the amount of food products 
raised during this time of national emergency. 

War today is as much a matter of food supplies as actual 
fighting in the trenches. The man or woman or child who raises 
enough vegetables this summer in his garden to feed the family 
places at the disposal of the men at the front fighting for. a world 
democracy just that much food. 

The growing of these vegetables has also the additional virtue 
cf giving healthful outdoor exercise to the people and for their 
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consumption vegetables which are fresh. Back of all this you 
are helping to maintain the soldiers and the less fortunate popula- 
tions of the world that have been thrown out of their natural 
orderly life by the encroachment of the war upon their properties. 

The Department of Agriculture is enthusiastically in favor of 
this movement and has prepared for the use of those interested 
Farmers’ Bulletin 255, ‘‘The Home Vegetable Garden,” which will 
be sent to anyone who makes application. This pamphlet has 
already proved of valuable assistance to those engaged in making 
a garden. I take pleasure in sending to you under separate cover 
a copy of the pamphlet, so that you may see its value in this work. 

It is suggested that those who join this garden movement shall 
place in their gardens an American flag as a reminder that he 
who serves his country in this capacity serves the flag. 


Mining Work in the War 


Some intimation of the magnitude of the miners’ work 
in the European War can be gathered from the following 
excerpt from a dispatch to the New York Times: 

The Germans had held certain quarries on the western 
front for two years and seven months. Day by day, from Sep- 
tember, 1914, more guns, bigger guns concentrated their fire 
upon them; but they held out. Week by week, month by 
month, year by year, more guns and still bigger guns were 
added, until there was an unbroken line of guns that in April 
of this year opened the heaviest fire the world has ever 
known, pouring 18,000 tons of high explosives upon the quar- 
ries day after day; and still they held out. 

I have often heard remarks in the last few weeks that the 
chief trouble with the recent offensive was that the artillery 
fire was ineffective. Yes, it was ineffective, but now that I 
have seen those quarries, I know why. Until the orders 
arrived for the infantry to advance and take those quarry 
heights “at all costs,” the Germans were quite as safe there 
as in a submarine far below the surface of the sea. 

I went down into one of the quarries. The opening was a 
tiny. hole in solid granite. I went down and down in pitch 
blackness. The officer and I stumbled down, fumbling at solid 
rock walls. A soldier came up to meet us with an electric 
lamp, and below we could see a line of wooden steps, at least 
a hundred of them. Then we came into a great arched cavern 
that led into another similar one, and then to another, and 
then into long galleries and through dark, narrow passages, 
where we had to stoop low, only to come into other caverns 
with exits leading in various directions, and so on until, at 
least half a mile toward the German rear, from where we 
entered, we walked out again into daylight. That quarry 
alone was big enough to secrete 5000 German soldiers, who 
poured from a dozen similar exits when the French infantry 
advanced. 

Every gallery of these underground fortresses the Germans 
raked with machine guns when stormed. The artillery posi- 
tions were so constructed that the guns could be whirled 
behind granite walls whenever necessary to avoid destruction 
by the concentrated French fire. 

They were the strongest defenses I have ever seen. They 
made every other fortress, every trench line, every concrete 
abri I have visited seem weak. 





COMING MEETINGS 
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American Society for Testing Materials will hold its 
annual meeting June 26-30 at Atlantic City, N. J., with head- 
quarters at Traymore Hotel. 

Canadian Retail Coal Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Toronto, Ont., Canada, June 14 and 15. Secretary, B. 
A. Caspell, Brantford, Ont., Canada. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United States of America 
will hold its tenth annual meeting July 10-13 at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, J. W. Paul, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers will hold its 
semiannual meeting June 20-22 at Buffalo, N. Y. Secretary, 
J. C. Olsen, Cooper Union, New York City. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold its 
spring meeting June 25-30 at Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th St., New York. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at Danville, Ill., June 12-14. 
Secretary, I. L. Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 

Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its next 
meeting June 18-20 at Glenwood Springs, Colo. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 
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Snapshots in Coal Mining 
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THIRLWELL COAL CO.’S MINE NEAR PLEASANTON, KAN. 
A HORSE HOIST IS USED FOR HOISTING COAL HERE 





STANDARD SCALE INSTALLED AT THE BLUE DIAMOND 
COAL CO.’S TIPPLE, BLUE DIAMOND, KY. 
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UP-TO-DATE COMMISSARY STORE OF BLUE DIAMOND 
COAL CO., BLUE DIAMOND, KY. 




















SURFACE PLANT OF TAYLOR NO. 2 MINE, DISK CONVEYOR IN OPERATION AT PLANT OF BLUE 
HERRIN, ILL. DIAMOND COAL CO. 
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. 1 MINE OF DAVIS COLLIERY CO., AT COALTON, W. VA. NO. 11 TIPPLE OF DAVIS COLLIERY CO., COPEN, W. VA. 














SHUNT-WOUND MOTOR (50 HP., 230 VOLT, 200-400 R.P.M.) MINE FAN DRIVEN BY 40-20-HP. 900-450-R.P.M. “K” 220- 
DIRECT-COUPLED TO 15-FT. UPCAST FAN, TURKEY VOLT MULTISPEED MOTOR, J. K. DERING MINE, 


RUN COLLIERY, SHENANDOAH, PENN. CLINTON, IND. 
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NEW STORAGE YARD FOR LOADED CARS IN THE TOWN OF BEVAN, CANADIAN COLLIERIES, VANCOUVER 
ISLAND, B. C. 
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Get-it-ism vs. Pay-triot-ism 


The patriotic action of the West Virginia operators 
in the matter of supplying the Navy Department with 
coal at a figure substantially under the ruling market 
price was gratifying evidence of their loyalty. But it 
was only a trifle compared with what is to follow. Al- 
ready the Government is gradually making its views 
known concerning the excessive prices on certain con- 
tracts with industries engaged on Government work. 
The coal operators already see the handwriting on the 
wall and should prepare to meet the issue squarely. 

It will not be an easy pill to swallow. For the past 
three years this country has experienced the most phe- 
nomenal prosperity in its history, prosperity that has 
fostered an extravagance that will be difficult to live 
down. Things that would have been regarded as luxur- 
ies in the depraved days preceding the fall of the French 
monarchy have become a common necessity with us. 

To sustain this pace we have acquired a spirit of fierce 
“get-it-ism.” Get, get, get, has been the order of the 
day.- Now we are to substitute for this pay-triot-ism. 
From now on our watchword must be: Pay, pay, pay. 

This paying will be done in different ways. To the 
rich it will mean curtailment in their household expenses, 
fewer motors, heavy investments in Liberty Bonds, and 
donations to the Red Cross. To the young and robust 
it means the offering of their very lives to their country. 
And to you, Mr. Coal Man, it means the voluntary limi- 
tation of your profits to reasonable limits, earnest co- 
operation with the Government in its endeavor to assure 
adequate supplies and distribution, and a close personal 
application to your business to assure of no hitch in our 
war machine due to scarcity of that great basic com- 
modity—coal. 


& 


Federal Investigators Active in 
the Anthracite Trade 


Representatives of the Federal Trade Commission have 
recently done a lot of quiet work in anthracite trade cir- 
cles and they are collecting considerable detailed in- 
formation. They want to know the tonnage received by 
months this year as compared with last, the prices 
charged by the shippers and the rates at which the coal 
was resold to the consumer. They are also asking for a 
record of the number of cars ordered through each oper- 
ator or middle house and the number of cars each shipped 
on same, though this latter information is only desired for 
recent months. It is also known that one of the largest 
companies is keeping a minute record of every car shipped 
and that the management is to receive a daily report not 
only showing the city or town but the consignee who re- 
ceives the coal. Apparently it is the intention to avoid 
favoring any one section or firm and to have the produc- 
tion distributed impartially. The retail men are hoping 
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that this information will have a tendency to cut off the | 
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shipment of carload lots to certain people who seem to 
have sufficient influence to get coal for their domestic 
use. 

We understand there have been complaints against the 
shippers by the dealers who felt they had grievances, but 
when their cases were looked into they were usually not 
well founded. Sometimes it was because their credit was 
not of the best, and in others it was found the complain- 
ant only endeavored to buy coal from the supposedly neg- 
lectful shipper when there was a scarcity, as has been 
the case for nearly a year now. Such cases are unfor- 
tunate, as they cannot but help to weaken the arguments 
of those who can justly claim they are being slighted. 

As to this latter class, we expect to see them very slow 
in reporting their cases, as they are usually the ones most 
familiar with conditions and who are the least likely to 
make a move that would in any way embarrass the sell- 
ing agents whose good will they are most anxious to re- 
tain. In fact, it looks very much as if the chronic kicker, 
who as a rule does not figure in the trade, is trying to 
stir up trouble for some one, while the conservative dealer 
is making the best of a trying situation by keeping his 
nerve and his trade, and hoping and believing that be- 
fore the snow flies he will have coal for all who can pay 
for it. 


How the Allies Might Have Lost 
the War 


If the United States had only come to the conclusion 
that steel was a necessity of life like transportation— 
“a prime necessity of life’—then we would probably have 
legislated all the steel concerns into bankruptcy, and 
instead of the United States tipping the balance against 
the Central Empires there would have been a dis- 
tressing parity in resources. 

But we did not think steel essential. We did not 
ask how low a rate it could stand without bankruptcy, 
as we are now asking about the railroads, and as a result 
the production of steel in America advanced by leaps and 
bounds, whereas the mileage and equipment of railrogds 
relatively stood still. 

When the war started we had the blast furnaces, the 
converters, the rolling mills, the technical experts, and 
the workmen, and the Allies knew where to come. They 
found plants well equipped and able to increase output 
immensely. The railroads failed all along the line, for 
their equipment was run down, they could not pay fair 
wages to their track hands, and they did not have cars, 
locomotives, terminal facilities or shops to meet the 
multiplicity of their needs. i 

In the near past they had not grown like our other in- 
dustries, and even when the war came with its general in- 
dustrial stimulation, they were helped less than any other 
industrial enterprises. True they did more business and 
so made larger gross earnings, but on the other -hand 
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they had to pay more wages and more for every item of 
consumption, especially coal. Yet the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hems and haws about conceding a fair 
freight-rate increase, and the utilities commission in Ken- 
tucky piously declares that it would be a crime to grant a 
15c. increase and 15 per cent. on intrastate coal traffic, 

The crux of the national situation is with the railroads. 
If we don’t help them they can never help us. They 
are the source of nearly all our troubles and inefficiency. 
Let us hope at least that the hand of the conscription 
officer may be kept away from their personnei. 
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Mr. White’s Unjustifiable Protest 


‘ohn P. White, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, has so long been safe and sane, that when 
we read his attack on the Committee on Coal Production 
we cannot help regarding it as “a case of nerves.” 

How he can conceive a committee headed by Peabody 
and manned by such men as Keefer, Warriner, Moder- 
well and Taylor as a threat to unionism no one can 
imagine, even though it be admitted that Welborn and 
Ramsey have not been favorable to the miners’ organiza- 
tion. Peabody has always been known rather as a friend 
of unionized labor than as its opponent, and the other 
four first mentioned have made frequent treaties with 
the miners’ union. 

Till Mr. White spoke we had yet to hear the first 
forecast or suggestion that the war furnished an oppor- 
tunity for the abolition of collective bargaining. We 
consider the declaration as utterly without foundation 
in fact. We know that hitherto the reverse tendency 
has been shown, and we feel confident that it will con- 
tinue throughout the war, 

Let us note a few of the recent union advances. The 
central Pennsylvania district has recently been enlarged 
to include Indiana County. Unionism in western Penn- 
svlvania has taken in large portions of northern AI- 
legheny, northern Westmoreland and southern Armstrong 
Counties, which hitherto had resisted unionization. The 
growth of unionism has been extensive in central West 
Virginia, and a number of companies have recently signed 
with the union in Colorado. 

To sum up the situation, we may quote Mr. White: 
“Recently, the fruits of years of toil and of struggle have 
come freely to the hands of the mine workers.” This 
has been the outcome of war hitherto; it is likelv to 
follow similar lines as it progresses. 

But while we agree with Mr. White that unionism has 
made advances, we take issue with the insinuations behind 
that part of his statement which follows: 

Gentlemen of the Council [of National Defense] and Mr. 
President: All men self-respecting enough to be good workers 
and manful fighters must be free. They must not be chained 
to the soil in a spirit of the older Russian serfdom as the 
arrangement proposed by your Committee on Coal Production 
would chain?them. Every advance which they have gained by 
the difficult and oftentimes heroic upbuilding of their collective 
organization and collective action must be safeguarded as a 


priceless heritage for them and for the nation and for the 
nation’s children. 


This statement is sufficiently answered by quoting the 
statement of the Committee on Coal Production: 


The operation of well-established mines should not be im- 
peded, and we suggest and urge that the practice of moving 
miners from the mines of well-established producing companies 
or communities to other districts be discouraged, as this prac- 
tice creates a state of unrest and tends to decrease the total 
output of coal. 
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The latter paragraph, penned, as stated, by the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production, is directed against the action 
of certain employers of labor who have been sending 
labor agents into mining camps trying to induce the 
miners to leave and enlist themselves in a new service. 
It opposes the advertising for mine workers. It does 
not seek to prevent anv man from working where he 
will. The only m2» coerced by this terrible paragraph 
is the operator, and the coercion is limited merely to an 
extremely mildly written suggestion that he will be a 
better citizen if he refrains from such action. 

The Fuel Board has not the power or the will to compel 
even the operator. Its work is to plead and convince, 
and therefore we find it hard to understand Mr. White’s 
statement. 


Put Your House in Order 


It will well repay the different entities comprising the 
coal industry of the country to read and seriously con- 
sider the appeal of the recently formed Committee on 
Coal Production of the Council of National Defense, 
which appeared in our issue of May 19. 

Coming ag it does from practical coal-mining men and 
not theorists—from men who have already left their im- 
press on the fuel industry of the United States—this 
first communication of the “fuel board” presents forcibly. 
and in no uncertain terms, the part it is expected that 
coal-mine operators and mine workers will have to play 
in the strenuous times confronting us. 

The chief bugaboos of the industry just at present 
are the inadequate car supply and a shortage of labor. 
Steps have already been taken to remedy the former, and 
it can be predicted with some degree of assurance that 
this thorn in the side of the operators will soon be re- 
moved, or at least bettered. 

But the latter—the depletion in the number of men 
available to work the mines—is a problem not easy of 
solution. 

Attracted by the financial appeals made by other in- 
dustries, many mine workers are deserting the mines 
now, at a time when the life of these very industries is 
dependent on whether a sufficient tonnage of coal is pro- 
duced to meet all demands. Added to this is a further 
exodus of those who are responding to the “‘back-to- 
the-farm” plea made by President Wilson in his recent 
proclamation. True, many of those composing this sec- 
ond class are men who came from the farm originally— 
to meet the abnormal demand for mine workers—but 
the prospects of being able to dispose of their produce at 
fair prices, and at an occupation that is more to their 
liking than the arduous duties of mining, are drawing 
them back to the land. 

To these two classes must also be linked those who have 
alieady enlisted in either the army or the navy and those 
who may be drafted when conscription is started. While 
it is thought (or is it hoped?) by many that mine work- 
ers will not be drafted, the fact that the industry wiil 
escape this further “drawing off” is by no means guaran- 
teed. 

The question naturally arises, then, “How are the 
mines to meet ihe issue without sufficient men to work 
them ?” 

A hint to one of the few possible answers to this query 
is given in the paragraph of the fuel board’s communica 
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tion which ‘reads, “it may be necessary that active steps 
be taken to so far as possible confine the distribution and 
use [of coal] to those activities which are more nearly 
vital to the welfare and protection of the nation.” In 
other words, if the emergency is not met, the mines 
will be placed under Federal control. 

But there is another way in which the industry can 
meet the situation, and in a manner which will negative 
the possibility of Government intervention; that is, many 
of the mines must set in immediately “to put their house 
in order” by adding new equipment, discarding worn-out 
and obsolete apparatus for improved types, and gen- 
erally substituting added machine-power for the ever-de- 
creasing man-power. 

And the time to get after this matter is not when 
something has happened and production is hampered— 
or possibly shut off completely—but right now, when 
the pressure has not yet been applied in full earnest. 

The next few weeks should find mine engineers busily 
engaged in taking a careful census of how well their mine 
appliances are mobilized to withstand the onslaught of 
America’s industrial forces; and from ball bearings to 
mine locomotives, hoisting equipment and cutting ma- 
chines, every detail should be up to the mark. Only in 
this way can the industry do its bit. 

It is Darwin’s theory in another of its ever-recurring 
forms—the survival of the fittest—and those mines will be 
fittest which exert every endeavor to make themselves fit. 
2 


Subsidizing the Useless 


The Federal Trade Commission ends an excellent re- 
port with the statement: “The price of bituminous coal, 
which is a great public necessity, shouid be fixed aceord- 
ing to the same general principle which has been estab- 
lished in the conduct of public utilities. At a time like 
the present, excessive profits should not be permitted to 
be extorted from the public by producers and distributors 
of any prime necessity of life.” 

Situated as the coal industry is, probably little excep- 
tion can now be taken to the regulation of coal prices. 
No objection is taken to the putting of a fair price on 
coal, but solely to the principle animating the commis- 
sion, a principle as foolish as it is universal. Just now 
we are giving coal right of way on the railroad; we are 
urging everyone to start a garden; we are hunting around 
for men to work on the farm. In this way we are trying 
to advance the interests of those who are handling the 
prime necessities of life. 

We realize that we must do this or do without things 
that are needed. Why not go further and say that gen- 
erous profits should go only to those who are willing to 
accommodate us by producing those same prime necessi- 
ties. Perhaps tobacco stocks would not then be so popu- 
lar, and there might not be such a rush to cotton in the 
South if we sought to reduce rather than to make secure 
the profits in those industries, to the displacement of the 
much more needed cereal crops. 

By reducing profits on the prime necessities of sub- 
sistence we are putting a premium on the production of 
the prime nonessentials or unnecessities of life; we are 
subsidizing uselessness) We demand that water be 
squeezed out of the staple industries and then leave the 
worthless occupations to gather luscious liquid like a 
watermelon. 
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The prices of coal just now need no stimulation other 
than the railroad car shortage affords, and they might bh: 
regulated without public disadvantage. But speaking 
generally about the essentials of life we protest if use- 
fulness is to be regarded as a charge under which an 
offender may be, as it were, landed in jail to suffer re- 
strictions and a meager diet. The world was made for 
the useful and not for the worthless. 

Hewers of wood and drawers of water are all too few 
in every stage of the world’s history. Let us be careful 
lest in regulating their hewing and drawing we make 
the investor, manager and workingman seek a less noble 
but more remunerative job. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 











Indiana Washroom Law—The superintendent of a coal 
mine, as well as an operator, may be subjected to the statu- 
tory penalty prescribed by the laws of Indiana for refu8al 
to furnish mine employees with a washroom, on written 
request. (Indiana Supreme Court, State vs. McQuade, 115 
Northeastern Reporter, 583.) 


Free Lease of Railroad Land as Unlawful Discrimination— 
A contract by a railroad company to lease a tract of its land 
adjacent to its tracks for twenty years toa favored shipper, the 
sole consideration for the lease being the shipper’s agreement 
to give the railroad company preference over other roads in 
making shipments, was unlawful and invalid as giving the 
shipper unjust advantage over other shippers, in violation of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Fifth Circuit; Central of Georgia Railway Co. vs. 
Blount; 238 Federal Reporter, 292.) 


Excessiveness of Damages—Where, in a suit for injury to 
a miner received through fall of rock, the evidence shows that 
he was seriously injured; that his legs and the lower part of 
his body were completely paralyzed; that he lost control over 
his bowels and bladder, and suffered great pain; that he 
was under constant treatment for a long time; and that, 
although only 20 years old and healthy when injured, the 
accident permanently incapacitated him for work, a verdict for 
$14,000 is not excessive. (Brack vs. B. F. Berry Coal Co., 196 
Illinois Appellate Court Reports, 192.) 


Hllinois Mines Act Applied—A coal operator’s failure to 
have sprinkled or sprayed the roadways of a mine, as re- 
quired by the Illinois Mines Act, will be deemed to have been 
willful, rendering him liable for death of a shotfirer, attrib- 
uted to an explosion resulting from such omission. Contrib- 
utory negligence of the decedent cannot be asserted as a de- 
fense against liability. A verdict of a coroner’s jury as to 
the cause of death is legal evidence on that question in a suit 
brought to recover damages from the operator. (Jones vs. 
Crescent Coal Co., 196 Illinois Appellate Court Reports, 218.) 


Injury to Child Caused by Exploding Dynamite Cap—A 
nine-year-old girl while on a coal company’s premises near the 
power house found two dynamite caps in a cupboard which 
had been placed on the ground on its back. While she was 
carrying the caps away, they exploded in her hand, causing 
serious injury. Held, that if the company knew of the pres- 
ence of the caps on the premises in a place accessible to -chil- 
dren, there was negligence, making the company liable for 
the accident; otherwise there was no responsibility. (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Smith vs. Carter Coal Co., 191 South- 
western Reporter, 631.) 


Injury to Operator of Undercutting Machine—The general 
rule of law that obligates an employer to use ordinary care 
to furnish his workers with a reasonably safe place in which 
to work extends to the case of an operator of a coal-under- 
cutting machine, so that where he does not assure the duty 
of inspecting or propping the roof over his place of work, 
the employer must do it. “A servant does not assume the 
risk of the master’s failure to use ordinary care to furnish 
him a reasonably safe place to work, unless the dangerous 
conditions are known to him, or are so obvious that a person 
of ordinary prudence in the situation would have observed 
and appreciated them.” (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Price’s 
Administrator vs. Proctor Coal Co., 189 Southwestern Reporter, 
923.) 
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Mine-Safety Inspector 


Letter No. 5—I was interested when reading the letter 
of “Lumen,” Coal Age, May 12, p. 847, to note that he 
does not agree with the suggestion of employing a mine- 
safety inspector. 

It may be unnecessary to employ such an official in 
the bituminous district of Pennsylvania, where the law 
requires the mine foreman or one of his assistants to 
examine each working place in the mine at least once 
each day when the men are at work. The case in Illinois, 
however, is wholly different. The law here requires a 
state mine inspector to visit and examine each mine in 
his district at least once in every six months, or oftener 
if necessary; while the mine manager (foreman) is re- 
quired “to visit each working place in the mine at least 
once in two weeks.” These requirements, of course, are 
in addition to the requirements that the underground 
workings shall be “examined by a certificated mine ex- 
aminer within 8 hours preceding every day upon which 
the mine is to be operated.” | 

Now, while the miner is sure that his place has 
been examined in the morning by the mine examiner 
(fireboss), it is quite evident that the visits of the mine 
manager to a working place are few and far between, as 
it is generally the case that he does not desire to do 
more than the law requires of him, in view of his many 
other duties in the mine. It seems to me strange, also, 
that the law should require the mine inspector to ex- 
amine a mine only twice a year, except in special cases. 
In this county, it is true that the county inspector gets 
around about every six weeks, probably because there are 
so few mines working here. 

It would seem that if the mine manager is so taken 
up with other duties that it is impossible for him to 
visit each working place oftener than once in two weeks, 
it is all the more important that a mine-safety inspector 
should be employed to make up for this lack in safety 
inspection. 


MininG Law AND SAFETY INSPECTION IN FRANCE 


The mining law in northern France empowers the 
miners to choose a competent man of their own number, 
whose duty it shall be to make 12 visits to the working 
places every 15 days, not counting the extra visits in 
case of accident. The man chosen by the miners is 
virtually a “mine-safety inspector.” He makes his 
examination, and his report is posted at the mine regu- 
larly. Any man found guilty of unsafe practices is 
reported to the manager’s office and fined. In these mines, 
the safety inspector is only responsible for the safe con- 
dition of the working places and the safe performance 
of the work by the miners. The other mine officials 
attend to getting out the coal and making a good ton- 
nage record. 

Let me say, in closing, that I would recommend the 
use of the same means in the mines of this country, 
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and there are many certificated men here who are capable 

of filling such positions. I was glad to learn that this 

question was discussed a short time ago by the state mine 

inspectors, as I am sure the appointment of a daily “face 

boss,” to act as a mine-safety inspector, would be wel- 

comed by our miners in Illinois. ForEIGN MINER. 
Peru, Ill. 


Preventing Mine Accidents 


Letter No. 6—The degree to which we succeed in pre- 
venting mine accidents depends, I believe, very largely 
on the relation that exists between the mine foreman 
and the miners working under his charge. When visit- 
ing a miner’s place and finding him working under roof 
that is not safe, a foreman will secure more prompt obedi- 
ence on the part of the man by instructing him in a 
kindly manner to set the needed timber, instead of 
cursing him for being careless or using other harsh 
language. 

While working as assistant foreman in central Penn- 
sylvania, I knew of many instances where the miners 
left their places and sought work elsewhere, solely be- 
cause they could not get along with the foreman. I 
recall instances where men left good places to mine coal 
at another mine where there was from 6 in. to 2 ft. of 
dirty coal, but where the foreman in charge treated his 
men with consideration, 


RELATION OF MINE ForEMAN TO His MEN 


While it is not necessary that a foreman should be- 
come familiar with his men, I maintain that he should 
take a sympathetic interest in their welfare. A kind 
word goes a long way, is never forgotten, never fails to 
bring results and is an important factor in preventing 
accidents. Foremen who follow this line seldom have 
trouble with their men and usually have fewer accidents 
to record. 

When the Workmen’s Compensation Law went into 
effect more than a year ago many of the mines adopted 
the practice, suggested in the interest of safety, and ap- 
pointed a mine-safety committee, composed of miners 
whose duty it was to inspect the mine and offer such 
suggestions as they thought would afford greater safety 
or improve the welfare of the men. Some operators, how- 
ever, did not fancy this procedure, fearing that it would 
result in making the men dictatorial, which did not prove 
to be the case in a single instance, as far as my knowledge 
goes. 

An important point in the prevention of accidents in 
mines is that the foreman should not fail to obey the 
rules himself. A foreman should not think that being an 
authority gives him the right to disregard a single rule. 
The disregard of rules and regulations by a foreman is 
quickly observed by his men, who seldom fail to follow 
the example set by the boss. A foreman should be sin- 
cere and observe every rule with the same diligence that 
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he requires of the men in his charge. He should never 
criticize a miner in the slightest manner for the precau- 
tion taken to insure safety. The slogan should be: “The 
safest way is the best way.” ASSISTANT FOREMAN. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Detecting Dangerous Mine 
Atmospheres 


Latter No. 1—Kindly permit me to draw attention to 
what seems to be, at the best, a loosely framed reference 
to the use of oil lamps, acetylene lamps and canaries or 
mice, as means of detecting dangerous mine atmospheres, 
described in Technical Paper 122 of the Federal Bureau 
of Mines. 

In speaking of the effects of a deficiency of oxygen on 
birds, mice and men, on page 9 of that paper, the follow- 
ing statement appears: 

When oil lamps go out, an exploring party unequipped with 
breathing apparatus may advance into atmosphere danger- 
ously low in oxygen, even though the party be carrying 
canaries. 

An acetylene lamp does not go out until the oxygen in the 
atmosphere decreases to about 13 per cent. In such an atmos- 
phere a party is in no immediate danger, although close at 
hand there may be atmospheres considerably lower in oxygen, 
so that by advancing a short distance the members of the 
party may endanger their lives. However, when canaries 
are used in mines—that is, after a disaster—exploring parties 
are invariably equipped with oil safety lamps and electric 
lamps, so that the danger from using acetylene lamps need 
hardly be considered here. 

The author of this statement apparently concedes that 
canaries are of little use for the purpose of indicating a 
low oxygen content of the air. Following this he inti- 
mates that an acetylene lamp is extinguished when the 
oxygen content falls to 13 per cent., in which atmosphere 
he says a man is in “no immediate danger.” 





DANGER OF RELYING WHOLLY ON BrirpDs AND MICE 


Again, on page 10 of the paper, the author states, “In 
mixtures of air and nitrogen containing about 7.6 to 7.8 
per cent. oxygen, canaries show pronounced distress. 
When the oxygen content is about 7 per cent., mice show 
considerable distress and a man is in grave danger of 
dying.” 

It appears to me that the point is not sufficiently em- 
phasized that birds are only useful as a means of protec- 
tion against the possible presence of carbon monoxide, 
although the author says that this is their chief value to 
parties exploring a mine after an explosion. 

Many will question the statement that an acetylene 
lamp will be extinguished in an atmosphere containing 
13 per cent. of oxygen. And it is on this fact that the 
author bases his statement that “the danger from using 
acetylene lamps need hardly be considered here.” 

On page 9 of the same paper it is stated, “An oil lamp 
goes out in air containing less than 17 per cent. oxygen.” 
Now, it would seem safe to advocate that an exploring 
party, “unequipped with breathing apparatus” and carry- 
ing safety lamps should withdraw at once when these 
lamps are extinguished, instead of relying (as one less 
acquainted with the nature of mine gases might be led 
to believe would be safe) on a canary showing signs of 
distress at 7.8 per cent. oxygen, assuming no carbon 


monoxide is present. 
The little margin between this percentage (7.8) and 


the 7 


per cent. oxygen content described as being fatal 
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to man, is-‘far too small to permit him to withdraw safely 
to fresh air. Most men who have had any experience in 
rescue work following an explosion in a mine will agree 
with me that danger is indicated when the oil lamp is 
extinguished, and it is time then to withdraw to safety. 

In closing, let me say that had the men in the rescue 
party mentioned on page 9 been equipped with acetylene 
lamps, they would not have been left in the dark when 
their oil lamps were extinguished in 13.64 per cent. 0° 
oxygen. It is stated, however, that “the party immedi- 
ately retreated.” 

[ think that great care should be used in writing such 
papers to make their meaning clear to men who are unac- 
quainted with mine gases and mining conditions, so that 
there will be no mistake or misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing. It would be a gamble on life for men to wait for 
a canary to show signs of collapse before withdrawing 
from an atmosphere in which an oil lamp became ex- 
tinguished. K. W. LAUBENSTELN. 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Mine Lamps 


Letter No. 2—It seems to me that more attention 
should be given to the question of the relative efficiency 
of the different lamps used in mines. At the vresent 
time there are the common open-light oil lamps, tne open- 
light carbide or acetylene lamp, portable electric lamps. 
and the gauze-protected safety lamps burning a volatile 
oil (naphtha), sperm or cottonseed oil, or acetylene gas, 
the last named being known as the “carbide safety lemp.” 
All these types have their advocates who have, from time 
to time, discussed the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the lamps. 

Some time ago an interesting letter appeared in Coa/ 
Age | Vol. 8, p. 142], by J. W. Powell. The letter com- 
pared the several points of difference in the use of these 
various types of lamps and strongly favored the use of 
the open-light carbide lamp in nongaseous mines and the 
portable electric lamp in mines generating gas. 


ADVANTAGE OF WORKING WITH A CARBIDE LIGHT 


As far as the open-light oil lamp is concerned, it hardly 
seems possible that anyone who has worked with either 
the carbide lamp or the electric lamp would care to go 
back to the use of the oil lamp, which, as Mr. Powell has 
said, is dirty, smoky, and consumes a large portion of 
the oxygen in the air. I agree with him that this lamp 
should be consigned to the “rubbish heap.” The intro- 
duction of “sunshine oil” for mine lamps marked a great 
improvement, as far as light and smoke were concerned : 
but, even with this advantage, oil lamps are fast being 
displaced by either carbide or electric mine lamps. 

There is hardly a question that the carbide light is the 
best all-around means of lighting mines where gas is not 
generated in dangerous quantities. The lamp is too well 
known to need description. The acetylene gas is gencr- 
ated by the contact of calcium carbide with water, which 
is fed to the carbide in a uniformly regulated supply. The 
intensity of the carbide light is a strong argument in its 
favor, as every miner knows that a good light is an es- 
sential factor both in promoting safety in mines and in- 
creasing the earning power of the miner. 

Where the mine is generating gas in dangerous quanti- 
ties no form of open light can be used, and it becomes 
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necessary to employ either the portable electric mine lamp 
or.a gauze-protected safety lamp. Until recently, safety 
lamps were designed to burn either a volatile or nonvola- 
tile oil. A carbide safety lamp has since been designed 
by T. M. Chance. This lamp was described a year ago 
in Coal Age [Vol. 9, p. 580]. 

An interesting feature of the Chance carbide safety 
lamp is an automatic igniter, consisting of a “nichrome” 
wire (nickel-chromium alloy), which retains a sufficiently 
high temperature when the lamp flame is accidentally 
extinguished to reignite the gas that flows continuously 
from the burner. The tests of this ingenious device have 
proved very successful, and the lamp possesses a distinct 
advantage over oil-burning safety lamps, in this respect. 

That safety lamps are a nuisance in mine work, al- 
though a necessity where gas is present, is freely ac- 
knowledged by everyone. It has been charged that the 
disease known as “miners’ nystagmus” is largely due to 
the use of the dim light of the Davy safety lamp, espe- 
cially when there is a natural weakness of the eyes that 
invites the disease. This charge, however, has been de- 
nied in respect to miners having normal eyesight. 

The fact that the necessary use of safety lamps reducc ' 
the earning power of the miner is proved by the fact tha‘ 
coal operators in South Wales have been obliged to pay 
miners 4c. per long ton, extra, where safety lamps are 
used. When these disadvantages are considered in con- 
nection with the fact that electric lamps require no oil 
and demand no great attention on the part of the miner, 
the advantage of the latter type of lamp is clearly seen. 

One feature that recommends the use of the electric 
mine lamp is the fact that the lamp of this type in com- 
mon use is attached to the miner’s cap and is always in 
position to throw a good light on his work, while at the 
same time permitting the miner to use both his hands. 

The one question that has been raised against the elec- 
tric mine lamp is the fact that it gives no indication of 
the presence of gas, which is an important feature of all 
flame lamps. It must be acknowledged that this objec- 
tion refers alike to revealing the presence of an explosive 
mixture or of blackdamp, either of which is dangerous 
when present in sufficient quantity at the working face. 

The natural question is, Should a lamp be used for 
mine work that will give no indication of the presence 
of gas? In this connection it may be remarked that 
many miners, myself among the number, claim to be able 
to detect the presence of marsh gas by the peculiar odor 
of the air when this gas is present. Also, it can be said 
that the presence of blackdamp is felt by the gradual 
effect produced on the system. Assuming these facts to 
be true, if a mine has been properly examined and is in- 
spected at intervals by the mine officials, it would appear 
to be quite exceptional for a miner to be in any immediate 
danger from accumulated gases when using an electric 
lamp. 

In closing, permit me to say that it is my belief that no 
safety lamp should be used in a mine except for the: pur- 
pose of testing for gas. Since electric headlamps have 
been made so efficient that the circuit is broken immedi- 
ately upon the accidental breaking of the glass, whereby 
the ignition of any possible gas is prevented, my prefer- 
ence is to equip a mine throughout with this type of lamp, 
and this I believe would bring our mines to a higher 
standard than the present. W. L. Morean. 

East St. Louis. Ill. 
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Mine-Car Rerailer 


Letter No. 1—The author of the article entitled “Off 
Again, On Again, Gone Again,” which appeared in Coal 
Age, May 5, p. 776, certainly hit on a humorous but par- 
ticularly apt title for describing underground wrecks. 

The matter to which he has called attention in his 
article is an important one and cannot fail to interest 
mine officials in charge of underground work, particularly 
motormen and drivers. Anyone familiar with under- 
ground haulage knows that derailments occur frequently 
and cause much delay and annoyance, as it is a difficult 
matter oftentimes to rerail a loaded mine car. It is true 
that, in many instances, rather than install a device by 
which a derailed car can be quickly placed on the track 
again, companies will maintain a squad of men styled 
“a wrecking crew.” 

Allow me to present a type of rerailer that may prove 
of interest to the readers of Coal Age. It is shown in 
the accompanying sketch. 
The device possesses the 
advantage over that 
shown in the article to 
which I have previously 
referred, in that it pre- 
sents an incline plane for 
the wheels to travel and 





Section A-B by which they are ele- 
oJ vated to the level of the 
SectionC-D top of the rails. This is 


the case both outside of the track and between the rails, 
so that both wheels of the car climb the rails readily. 

The rerailer shown on page 777 appears to have no 
means of assisting the carwheels to climb the rails. The 
wheel outside of the track would be wedged into the 
crotch formed by the guide rail where it bears against the 
track rail. At the same time, the wheel inside of the 
track would be forced against the opposite rail. Both 
wheels would have little tendency to climb the rails, which 
appears to condemn the use of such a device. Nova. 

Montreal, Canada. 
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Assistant Mine Inspector 


Letter No. 3—I have noted with interest the argu- 
ments put up by Samuel Jones, of Madera, Penn., in 
favor of the creation of the office of assistant mine in- 
spector, Coal Age, May 19, p. 884. In my own defense, 
I want to say that Mr. Jones has based his arguments on 
a full quota of assistant inspectors in the bituminous dis- 
trict, which would mean 30 assistant inspectors, while 
the bill presented to the state legislature and mentioned 
in my previous letter, Mar. 31, p. 572, calls for the ap- 
pointment of but 25 assistant inspectors, in the an- 
thracite region. Also, these assistant inspectors were to 
be paid a salary of $2000 per annum, instead of the $1500 
stated by Mr. Jones, 

Replying to his inquiry as to whether a mine would be 
better officered by placing it in the charge of two mine 
foremen, instead of a mine foreman and a sufficient num- 
ber of assistant foremen to help him in the discharge of 
his duties, let me say that where a mine is double-shifted 
there should be a bona-fide foreman in charge of each 
shift. Perhaps, I have failed to grasp the point of Mr. 
Jones’ question. 
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I might, in turn, ask my friend if he thinks that a bill 
providing for the appointment of assistant mine in- 
spectors in the bituminous district, as was contemplated 
by the bill relating to the anthracite region, would have 
the practical effect of reducing the accident rate in the 
bituminous mines and minimizing the chances of those 
fatal occurrences that have made so many widows and 
orphans in our state. 

I might ask, also, with an examination rating of 75 
per cent. for assistant mine inspectors, where could we 
look for efficiency in the inspection of the mines? I am 
afraid that we would be startled, time and again, by those 
dread catastrophes that have, in the past, sacrificed so 
many lives in our mines. I will not ask for an answer to 
these questions, but am willing to leave thinking mining 
men to draw their own conclusions. 

For myself, I still hold the opinion that where it is 
a physical impossibility for a first-hand inspector to per- 
form the work in his charge, a redistricting of the mines 
is necessary, in order that each district shall be in charge 
of a single inspector who has passed an examination in 
which a rating of 90 per cent. was required. 

The coal-mining industry, in this country, has ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. In the last few years, it 
has outdistanced the ability of unskilled mine officials 
and requires, today, the highest efficiency in the mine in- 
spection force, to whom we must look for safety in the 
mines. “A job that is worth doing at all must be done 
well” is an old maxim; and the man to do it must be 
thoroughly up to date in all of his qualifications. 

West Leisenring, Penn. Rosert W. LIGHTBURN. 
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Repair Supplies Reduce Cost 


Letter No. 4—I was interested in reading the letter 
of Daniel M. Smith, Coal Age, May 5, p. 800, in which 
he relates an incident all too common in coal-mining ex- 
perience. In that instance, the delay in ordering the 
material needed in a certain mine caused a serious inter- 
ruption in its operation, the delay extending over a period 
of weeks. 

There can be no question that such delays and inter- 
ruptions of work must greatly increase the cost of pro- 
duction of coal, and it goes without saying that the more 
complete the supply kept on hand of such material as is 
constantly needed in the daily operation of a mine the 
more prepared will the company be to meet all emergen- 
cies that commonly arise. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that it is 
practically out of the question to keep on hand every 
repair part needed in the machinery and equipment of 
a modern mine. This is especially true in respect to 
electrical machinery, some parts of which the manufac- 
turers themselves sometimes fail to have on hand when 
ordered. The fluctuation in price of material, also, offers 
a serious objection to keeping too large a supply of such 
material on hand at the present time. There are, how- 
ever, certain important and vital parts that every te- 
sourceful mine official will do well to always keep on 
hand. 

All practical mine managers and superintendents have 
learned to expect breakdowns of every description and 
know well the urgent need of quick repairs being made 
on such occasions. Breakdowns are quite common in 
the use of electrical machinery, such as coal-cutting ma- 
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chines, pumps, haulage and gathering locomotives, etc. 
It is of the greatest importance that this class of ma- 
chines shall be kept in operation continuously and, to do 
this, it is necessary to have and keep on hand a good 
supply of those parts most likely to break or become worn 
and useless. 

No efficient mine management can afford to run the 
chance of interrupting the daily production of coal by 
failing to keep on hand all essential repair parts of im- 
portant machines in use in the mines. It will not do to 
wait until such repair parts are actually needed before 
placing the order. The need must be anticipated, so that 
the part will be on hand ready for use when required. 

Many of the large coal-mining plants are equipped for 
making their own repairs, which can often be done with 
greater economy and dispatch than where it is necessary to 
order the needed parts from the manufacturer. Such mines 
are equipped with foundries, machine shops, forges and 
electrical departments, which are kept constantly busy 
making and repairing equipment used in the mines. 

One mistake that is frequently made is to keep in use 
too great a variety of machines—machines of different 
types and sizes, for performing the same work in the 
mine. The parts of these machines not being interchange- 
able, it becomes necessary to keep on hand an extra supply 
of repair parts to fit the different types and sizes of 
machines. 

The supply of material for mining machines will be 
greatly reduced and simplified by adopting a standard 
for each kind of machine employed in the mine wherever 
this is practicable. It is not probable that more than one 
of these machines would be out of commission at one 
time and, the repair parts being interchangeable, it is 
clear that a much less number of such parts will be re- 
quired to be kept on hand. 

It is true that the size and capacity of pumps may vary 
according to the work they must perform. Likewise, 
also, locomotives of different sizes may be required for 
different work; but, as far as practicable, standard sizes 
and types should be employed so that their repair parts 
will be interchangeable. Such a standardization of equip- 
ment will be found a large item in cost reduction. It will 


- doubtless, also, afford the advantage of getting quantities 


of repair parts at a lower cost than would otherwise be 
possible. W. H. Noone. 
Thomas, W. Va. 
Need of Drawing Timber 


Letter No. 4—In my opinion, it is a great mistake to 
let props stand unbroken in the goaves, in longwall work, 
as suggested by Edward Jones, Coal Age, May 12, p. 845. 
When one realizes how miners are permitted to run their 
places in many longwall mines, it is clear that too little 
attention is paid to obtaining a uniform and steady set- 
tlement of the roof, which is an important factor in 
successful longwall work. 

From what I have seen of longwall work in this coun- 
try, I am led to believe that there is an unwarranted 
waste of timber in the mines and too much rock is brought 
to the surface and dumped when it ought to be used for 
building packwalls. 

The following instance will serve to illustrate my 
meaning: In a certain mine the work on the south side 
of the shaft produced a large amount of refuse. From 






















































18 in. to 2 ft. of mining dirt and drawslate afforded more 
material than could be stowed in the goaves, and the sur- 
plus was hoisted to the surface and dumped. It so hap- 
pened that there was a scarcity of waste material on the 
north side of this mine and, in order to make up for this 
deficiency, much timber was used for building cogs, which 


were spaced at intervals and took the place of packwalls, | 


as far as this was possible. The result was, however, that 
the weight was unevenly distributed and the roof broke 
around the cogs. The effect on the working face was to 
crush the coal in places so that it fell in thin slabs, while 
in other places there was little or no pressure to break 
the coal, and the mining was difficult. 

It is quite evident that this place was poorly managed. 
The surplus material on the south side of the shaft 
should have been taken to the north side and used for 
building packwalls. This would not only have decreased 
the cost of timber, but given better results than could 
possibly be obtained by building timber cogs. Also, much 
trouble was caused by some of the places falling behind. 
It would have been better to have double-shifted those 
places in order to keep the face in a uniform line. 

The articles of agreement between the operators and 
mine workers read in part as follows: 

The miner shall build 4 yd. of wall at each side of his 
road and, if he has more rock than is required for that 
purpose, he shall not load any of it until he has filled his place 
therewith. In case the miner has not rock enough to build 
his 4 yd., he shall, at the request of the company, begin his 
wall 4 yd. from the roadside, provided that the above shall 


not prohibit the miner, at his option, from beginning his wall 
at any greater distance upon the request of the company. 


In most instances, however, miners do not care to do 
any extra work and build their packs + ft. inside of the 
road and leave the gob empty. The management, in 
such cases, should compel the miner to fill his place tight 
with what rock he has and then build the packs on night 
shifts, so as not to interfere with the loading of coal. 

If miners were given to understand that a little extra 
work on their part in packing their places tight with the 
waste would result in easier mining and make the coal 
break better, they would be more willing to fill the waste 
full with their refuse. This would make the settlement 
of the roof more uniform and yield better coal. 

A little thought will convince a practical man that it 
will cost no more to unload a trip of cars filled with 
refuse and stow this in empty places where it is required 
for packs, than to hoist the cars to the surface and dump 
them on good ground. I have worked in a number of 
longwall mines in this part of the state, and in one place 
only has the mine manager (foreman) insisted on having 
the waste space well packed and filled with the refuse 
of the seam. In none of these places have I been in- 
structed to leave no standing timber. As I have said, 
this seems to me to be a mistake. ForEIGN MINER. 

Peru, Il. 
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Making Up Cartridges in Mines 


Letter No. 9-—I understand this subject to refer to 
the use of black powder for blasting in mines, and fail 
to see how we would be following safety-first methods by 
allowing miners to take powder to their homes for the 
purpose of preparing their cartridges for the next day. 
It is certain that if a miner is careless in the use of 
powder in the mine, he will likewise be careless in hand- 
ling the explosive at home. 
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Neither can I understand how it is possible for a miner 
to prepare a cartridge of the proper length, without first 
seeing the hole in which it is to be used. This is par- 
ticularly the case when coal is to be shot off the solid, 
as the miner must then use his best judgment in deter- 
mining the weight of charge required to break down the 
coal. 

It seems to me that the mining laws and mine regula- 
tions are not sufficiently strict where men are permitted 
to take a 25-lb. keg of powder into the mine, or to use 
newspaper to make up their cartridges. One or two 
writers have mentioned the making of cartridges the full 
length of a newspaper, which is certainly a dangerous 
practice and ought to be condemned. 

I recall an incident that occurred some time ago in a 
mine in Utah, where a miner had just finished a news- 
paper cartridge of this kind when the inspector entered 
his working place. It so happened that the paper cart- 
ridge broke and the powder spilled. The inspector, ob- 
serving what took place, then and there made a rule con- 
demning the use of newspaper for that purpose and 
recommending the use of glazed blasting paper, prepared 
especially for making up powder cartridges. 

In this connection, let me quote from the coal-mining 
laws of Utah, Sec. 1518, a part which reads as follows: 

10. Gunpowder or any other explosive shall not be stored 
in a mine, and a workman shall not have at any time, in 
any one place; more than one can or box containing 6} lb. of 


powder; provided that under special conditions a larger 
amount may be allowed in a mine for immediate use, when 


‘approval of such action is made in writing by the state 


inspector. 


At one of the mines in this state where I worked, and 
where all the coal is blasted off the solid and black pow- 
der is used, strict regulations are enforced in respect to 
blasting. The rules in this mine provide that no hole 
shall be charged with powder when the depth of the hole 
is less than 24 ft. or exceeds 5 ft. The hole must be 
placed at an angle not exceeding 45 deg. with the work- 
ing face. In entry work the coal must be mined to en- 
able a center hole to perform its work, and side holes or 
rib-shots must be placed at least 6 in. from the rib and 
not extended more than 6 in. beyond the mining. The 
cartridge for a single blast shall not exceed 16 in. in 
length and must be made on a stick ? in. in diameter. 
The miners are allowed but one can of powder containing 
64 1b. On arriving at his working place, the miner must 
place this can of powder in a wooden box, which is then 
securely locked. I have never heard of an accident oc- 
curring from the handling of powder in this mine, dur- 
ing the 10 years I have worked there. 

Speaking of accidents that occur through the handling 
of powder by miners in their homes recalls one that hap- 
pened in the mining village of Barnsley, England, some 
years ago. In that case a father and son were employed 
to blast rock in a mine. One night the father took a 
quantity of powder home with him in a block-tin box. 
In the morning he spread out the powder on a flat tin 
and placed it before the fire to thaw out. While the two 
men were putting on their mining clothes the powder 
ignited, and the explosion that followed killed both of 
them, the wife and mother barely escaping the samé fate. 
This and similar accidents that have happened from time 
to time should be sufficient to condemn the practice of 
miners taking powder to their homes. MINER. 

Carbon County, Utah. 
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Extinguishing Fire in a Gassy Mine 


A question that has aroused considerable discussion 
at different times in this vicinity is, What is the proper 
method to adopt in attempting to extinguish a mine 
fire that has gained some headway at the face of an intake 
heading, assuming that gas is generated at the faces of the 
rooms driven off this heading ? 

As I recall it, the case proposed for discussion some 
time since, at a meeting of mine officials, is illustrated 
in the accompanying sketch, which shows eight rooms 
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driven at a slight angle from the pitch of the seam on the 
rise side of the gangway. It is assumed that gas is being 
generated at the faces of six of these rooms, which are 
supposed to be approaching a fault line. It is also as- 
sumed that a gas feeder has been struck at the face of the 
intake heading when the last shot was fired, and that this 
feeder was ignited by the flame of the shot and burned in 
the coal for some time before being discovered. 

The figure shows a canvas hung on this heading just 
inby of the mouth of the first chamber, by which most 
of the air current was deflected to the working face and 
passed through the crosscuts near the head of each 
chamber, as indicated by the arrows. “4 canvas was also 
hung at the mouth of each chamber, except the first and 
the last. I would like to see this question discussed in 
Coal Age. FIREBOSS. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





The figure shows that lines of brattice were used to de- 
flect the air current to the faces of both the intake and 
return headings. This is immaterial, however, to the 
discussion of the question, which is a very practical one 
and which we hope will be taken up and thoroughly venti- 
lated by our practical foremen and firebosses. 

Let it be assumed that the fire is first discovered by the 
fireboss when making his morning rounds and that the 
feeder of gas is not strong but burned quietly, so that 
the fire was confined to the face of the intake heading 
at the point marked by the dot in the figure. Let it be 
assumed that the fire has not been communicated as yet 
to the brattice and that the quantity of air in circulation 
is sufficient to dilute the gas generated in the chambers, 
so that the current is below the inflammable point, al- 
though it would be dangerous if the gas was allowed to 
accumulate or the volume of air reduced. 

The point to be discussed is, What method should be 
pursued in attempting to extinguish this fire, in order 
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to avoid an explosion of gas? It is assumed that the coal 
at the face of the heading has become ignited and that 
the heat of the fire is such that the brattice is expected to 
take fire at any moment, at a distance of 10 yd. back from 
the face. These and other conditions may be assumed 
at will by contributors. 
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Mine-Haulage Proposition 


We are operating a seam of coal 43 ft. in thickness, 
which pitches about 4 deg. At the present time, the 
mine is opened by a level driven on the strike of the 
seam, from a point 700 ft. from the tipple. A surface 
track or tramway runs from the tipple to the mine 
entrance. This track has a light grade against the loads, 
making it necessary to haul the coal upgrade from the 
mouth of the mine to the tipple. 

We propose to make a new opening by driving a level 
in direct line with the tipple, as shown in the accompany- 





i ing sketch, and build 
ENTRANCE Present Entry, Level an incline or slope 
ya es “_——— Ji from the mouth of 
‘| / ——-ir ——_ this opening to the 
\| —_____ 5 —_ tipple. It is proposed 
a! / —s S~——— further to connect the 
i: /} a new level with the 
8 \ ¥ —s—J]——___ present entry, by driv- 
ANZ —+=—]!-——_ ing a cross-entry on 
Ne —s—}—__ the full pitch of the 
es \f " = seam, and to open 


rooms to the right and 
— left of this entry, as 
————~=S BROWN Im the drawing. 

In this proposed ar- 
rangement, the coal from the rooms will be lowered down 
the pitch, by gravity, to the lower level, hauled to the 
foot of the slope and then up the incline to the tipple. 
The empty cars will be run by gravity from the tipple to 
the mine opening on the present level, pushed along that 
level to the head of the cross-entry and lowered to the 
rooms where they are to be loaded. The grade on this 
entry is a 4 per cent. grade. 

What I desire to ask is, Whether this scheme is prac- 
ticable and, if so, what system of haulage could be used 
for lowering both the loaded cars and the empties down a 
4. per cent. grade on the cross-entry ? Can someone among 
Coal Age readers give us a method that will be both safe 
and economical, or suggest a better scheme for working 
this coal ? OPERATOR. 

Saunders, Alta., Canada. 
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Coal Age gladly presents this proposition for solution 
and invites the suggestions of its practical readers. It 
can be assumed that the scale of the accompanying figure 
is practically 400 ft. to the inch. The discussion of these 
questions that arise in practice has proved of great help 
to many readers, and we hope for a ready response. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


(Jues.—Give the names, chemical symbols and composi- 
tion of the different gases met with in coal mines. 

Ans.—The common mine are the following: 
Methane, or marsh gas, called also light carbureted 
hydrogen (CH,), is composed of one atom of carbon 
united with four atoms. of hydrogen; carbon monoxide 
(CO), composed of one atom of carbon united with one 
atom of oxygen; carbon dioxide (CO.), composed of one 
atom of carbon united with two atoms of oxygen; hydro- 
gen sulphide, or sulphureted hydrogen (H,S), com- 
posed of two atoms of hydrogen united with one atom of 
sulphur. 

Besides these may be mentioned olefiant gas (C.H,). 
which is composed of two atoms of carbon united with 
four atoms of hydrogen; ethane (C.H,), composed of 
two atoms of carbon united with six atoms of hydrogen; 
and nitrogen (N.,) and oxygen (O,), the chief constitu- 
ents of the atmosphere, and hydrogen (H.), which is 
of rare occurrence, except as a product of explosion. 

Ques.—-State how you would commence to move a large 
body of firedamp and what precautions you would take. 
State what danger there would be in doing the work. 

Ans.—Before making any attempt to disturb or re- 
move the gas from the place where it is lodged, the men 
must be withdrawn from the return of the air current 
passing the place. The men should also be withdrawn 
from the adjoining places on the intake side, whenever 
there is danger of the gas being driven back onto their 
lamps. 

Having withdrawn the men, the next step is to in- 
crease the circulation of air in that section. Only ex- 
perienced and competent men must be employed in this 
work, which must be conducted from the. intake side. 
It is important to protect all entrances to,the return cur- 
rent so as to prevent anyone from entering the return 
airway. It is hardly necessary to state that only safety 
lamps must be used in performing the work necessary 
to remove a body of gas. 

The method of proceeding will depend largely upon 
the conditions surrounding the place. It will generally be 
necessary to erect brattice to deflect the air current so as 
to cause it to sweep the place where the gas has accumu- 
lated. The work must proceed slowly and time be given 
for the air current to sweep away the gas. As this is 
accomplished, the brattice is extended a few feet at a 
time, until the entire place is clear of gas. 

Ques.—-Are there any conditions under which it would 
not be safe to use a safety lamp? If so, naine them. 

Ans.—A. safety lamp is not safe except when properly 
used by a competent person. It is never safe to expose 
a safety Jamp to a body of sharp gas longer than is neces- 
sary to ascertain its presence; neither should a lamp be 
exposed to a, strong air current or blast of air. A safety 
lamp is unsafe when the gauze is dirty or imperfect, or 
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when the lamp is improperly assembled, or.any of its 
parts missing. It is unsafe to hold a safety lamp in other 
than an upright position. 

Ques.—What is meant by splitting the air volume and 
what advantages are to be derived therefrom ? 

Ans.—The air volume is split in a mine when the air 
current is divided one or more times, so that the mine is 
ventilated in as many ventilation sections, or districts, as 
there are separate splits or currents. The main air cur- 
rent enters the mine usually at a single opening called the 
“intake” and is divided at one or more points on the 
main entry. These separate currents are again united in 
the main return airway and are discharged from the mine 
through a single opening. 

The advantages of splitting the air current are the fol- 
lowing: A larger quantity of air is circulated by the 
same power; the ventilation of the mine is under better 
control, since the air can be divided between the several 
districts of the mine according to the requirements in 
each district; any trouble occurring in one district of 


the mine does not require the shutting down of the en- 


tire mine, or an explosion in one district is not neces- 
sarily felt in other districts of the mine; better air is 
supplied at the working face, since the smoke and gases 
generated in one section are not carried into another sec- 
tion of the mine, but are conveyed directly into the re- 
turn air current; also, the velocity of the air passing 
the working face is much reduced, giving more comfort- 
able working conditions at the face than where the entire 
air volume circulates in a single current. 

Ques.—Describe how you would construct a good cheap 
durable brattice in breakthroughs on entries and in 
rooms. 

Ans.—All brattices or stoppings on the main roads and 
airways should be built in a substantial manner. They 
should ‘be constructed of incombustible material, and 
brick or concrete is generally the best and most avail- 
able material of this kind. The stoppings should be 
of sufficient thickness to resist the pressures to which they 
may be subjected by the settlement of the roof or any 
ordinary concussion of the air, due to blasting or a local 
explosion of gas or dust. These stoppings should form a 
close joint with the ribs, roof and floor of the opening. 
It may be advisable to recess the stopping in each rib to a 
slight depth so as to form a good joint. 

The stoppings in the crosscuts on the side entries and 
in rooms are not as important as those on the main roads, 
because they are only temporary. The entry stoppings, 
however, should be well built, using either brick, concrete 
or slate and other mine refuse, according to the import- 
ance of the work and the length of time it must endure. 
In constructing a stopping of rock or slate, a double 
wall is generally built up of this material, leaving a 6- 
or 8-in. space between the two walls, which is filled with 
the fine dust taken from the roads or with clay. It is 
frequently necessary to plaster the outside walls and 
joints with clay to make the stopping air-tight 
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Washington, D. C. 


Hard pressed as is the United States 
for coal miners, the impression seems to 
prevail in Washington among those famil- 
iar with the coal-mining industry that suf- 
ficient advantage is offered to justify the 
dispatch of volunteer detachments of coal 
miners to work in the mines of France. 
While numerous obstacles must be overcome 
to make this plan a reality, there is reason 
to think that it can be done. 

Production of coal in France is being 
handicapped by the lack of miners. A fur- 
ther drain on the supply of French coal 
miners has been occasioned by the recap- 
ture of areas containing coal mines. Be- 
fore abandoning these mines, the Germans 
did everything in their power to make their 
reopening tedious and difficult. The re- 
habilitation of these mines calls for a large 
number of skilled miners. By introducing 
American miners, many believe a service 
can be done which is far greater than plac- 
ing an equal number of men on the fight- 
ing front. 

France is consuming in excess of 60,000,- 
000 metric tons of coal annually. Under 
normal conditions, it is necessary for 
France to import 20,000,000 metric tons. 
With three-fourths of its coal mines in 
German hands and with the demand for 
coal far greater than ever, the amount 
of coal it is necessary to import has reached 
a high figure. Because of the scarcity of 
labor, it is not possible to work to full ca- 
pacity the coal mines in possession of the 
French. There are several deposits which 
can be opened if labor can be obtained. 

Urgent necessity exists for the release of 
the numerous vessels now being used to 
transport coal to France. This means of 
adding to shipping, which will be avail- 
able for other purposes, was presented to 
the United States Government by the French 
Commission on the occasion of its recent 
visit to this country. 

The principal objections to the plan are 
that the United States has an _ insufficient 
number of miners to produce the coal ur- 
gently needed at home and that the use 
of American miners in French mines at 
much higher salaries than are paid to na- 
tive miners is likely to cause labor dis- 
turbance. 





Pooling of tidewater coal, in essentially 
the same manner as that agreed upon for 
handling Lake cargo coal, was assured 
after a preliminary discussion of the mat- 
ter in Washington, May 31. At the call 
of the Council of National Defense coal op- 
erators met with the National Defense Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion and the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion. Francis S. Peabody, the chairman 
of the Committee on Coal Production, pre- 
sided at the meeting and set forth the es- 
sential issues. Arrangements were com- 
pleted for the adoption of a permanent or- 
ganization and the appointment of a per- 
manent committee at later meetings. 





To supply an urgent need of the com- 
mittee on coal production, the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey will begin next week to issue a 
weekly report on coal production. Hereto- 
fore, the Survey has published such a re- 
port each month. Under the stress of pres- 
ent conditions, however, it has become im- 
perative to have figures showing the pro- 
duction each week. 

Through the active co-operation of the 
operators, coal trade associations and bu- 
reaus and the railroads, it has been found 
possible to issue such a report as will show 
actual production up to a few days prior 
to issuance. In order to make _ possible 
such an early statistical compilation, it will 
be necessary to disregard about 10 per cent. 
of the production. Prompt returns can be 
had from about 90 per cent. of the produc- 
tion, which will give a sufficiently accurate 
idea to serve the purposes of the coal com- 
mittee in its effort to be exactly abreast of 
each week’s output. The first of these new 
reports will cover the week ending June 
9. The report will be compiled under the 
direction of C. E. Lesher. 


The Campbell’s Creek Railroad Co. is 
entitled to receive a division on coal de- 
livered to the Kanawha & Michigan Ry., 
figured upon the basis of a mileage prorate 
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of 28 miles, or 200 per cent. of the actual 
mileage of its line, according to an opinion 
rendered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Campbell’s Creek R.R. is a 
line 14 miles long, running from Putney to 
Dana, W. Va. Coal furnishes 98 per cent. 
of the traffic on the road. -The decision 
makes necessary the payment by the Ka- 
nawha line the divisions on this basis 
since July 1, 1915. 





Sulphur-bearing coals are receiving close 
attention by Government specialists in the 
efforts being made to replace from domestic 
sources the sulphur obtained from Spanish 
pyrites when the imports of this material 
were normal. If the careful attention of 
operators and workmen in the _ districts 
where sulphur occurs with the coal can be 
obtained, it is believed that a material ad- 
dition can be made to the domestic sul- 
phur production. Much of the _ sulphur- 
bearing coal, which is sorted out at pres- 
ent, is being wasted. 





Every mining company in the United 
States will receive within the next few 
days a letter from Franklin K. Lane, the 
Secretary of the Interior, urging the com- 
panies to encourage the maintenance of 
a garden by the family of each of their 
employees. 

Mr. Lane suggests that the offering of 
prizes by the company, the supplying of fer- 
tilizer and seeds, either free or at cost, 
and the making of provision for the plow- 
ing of the ground at actual cost, are some 
of the ways in which the movement can 
be forwarded. 

“War today is as much a matter of 
food supplies as is actual fighting in the 
trenches,” says Mr. Lane in his letter to 
the mine operators. ‘“‘The man, woman or 
child, who raises enough vegetables this 
summer to feed the family, places at the 
disposal of the men at the front, who are 
fighting for a world democracy, just that 
much food. It is suggested that those who 
join this garden movement shall place in 
their garden an American flag as a re- 
minder that he who serves his country in 
this capacity serves the flag.” 

The letter is being accompanied by the 
Department of Agriculture’s bulletin, “The 
Home Vegetable Garden.” 





Purchase by the Government of the 
Tanana Valley R.R., a privately owned line 
in Alaska, insures the prompt development 
of the Nenana coal fieid, it is believed by 
officials here. The price of wood in the 
Fairbanks region of Alaska has reached a 
point where it is almost prohibitive. Sup- 
plies of this fuel are being brought great 
distances and even then the quantity avail- 
able is limited. When the mining experi- 
ment station was located at Fairbanks, it 
was anticipated that one of its chief prob- 
lems would be work on the fuel question. 
The purchase of this raiiroad will simplify 
matters greatly. The Nenana coal field is 
100 miles south of Fairbanks. 

Means of co-ordinating the work of the 
Committee on Coal Production with that 
of the Committee on Oil and Gas were dis- 
cussed at a joint meeting of these com- 
mittees last week. Pending the adoption of 
a definite program, no announcement as to 
the steps being considered will be made. 

HARRISBURG, PENN. 

Practically all of the big operators and 
many of the smaller ones throughout Penn- 
sylvania are notifying the bankers and bond 
salesmen in their communities who have 
charge of the Liberty Bond campaign that 
they will do all in their power to help 
make the campaign a success. The com- 
panies will urge on all their employees the 
‘necessity of the success of the bond sales 
in order that the United States may win 
the war, the patriotic duty of the men to 
purchase the bonds and the absolute safety 
of the bonds as an investment as well as 
their desirability. 

The coal operators are also impressing 
on the men the fact that since in selecting 
ithe armies of the nation miners will be in a 
large measure exempt because of the need 
of a maximum coal production, the miners 
should do “their bit’ by subscribing for 
the bonds. They may be paid for in easy 
payments out of future earnings, the men 
thus really putting money into their pockets. 
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Many of the operators have offered to 
buy the bonds for their employees and de- 
duct from $1 to $2.50 from each semi- 
monthly pay. 





Governor Brumbaugh has approved the 
bill introduced by Senator W. E. Crow, 
authorizing tenants in common or co-part- 
ners in the ownership of land to pay their 
proportionate share of the taxes assessed 
against such land, and providing that the 
sale of the land for unpaid taxes shall not 
impair or divest the title of those who have 
paid their share of the taxes. 

The bill has been closely followed by bi- 
tuminous coal people, inasmuch as it was 
intended to meet such a condition as has 
arisen out of the financial embarrassment 
of J. V. Thompson. <A large number of 
persons are joint owners with him in nu- 
merous tracts of coal land in Washington, 
Fayette and Greene Counties upon which 
no taxes have been paid. The practice of 
tax collectors under existing laws has been 
to refuse to accept partial payment of 
taxes assessed against property owned joint- 
ly by more than one person. 

The new law will make it obligatory 
upon tax collectors to accept payment of 
each co-owner’s' proportionate share of 
taxes and by such payment the title of the 
tax payer will not become impaired or di- 
verted in case the property is sold for taxes 
which other co-owners neglect or refuse to 
pay. 


Senator Frank E. Baldwin, chairman of 
the mines and mining committee, is urged in 
a resolution received from the district of- 
ficers of District No. 2 in the bituminous 
region, to release from committee the bill 
amending the weights and measures law, 
as affecting the weighing of coal at mines. 
As this weight fixes the pay of miners gen- 
erally throughout this district, its regula- 
tion will have some effect upon compensa- 
tion for disability. The amendment is in- 
tended to clarify the situation with regard 
to computing compensation for injury 
where the earnings of miners is a basis. 








Action upon the revenue program that 
has been put before the Senate is likely 
to be taken shortly. The program is of 
special interest because it involves the fate 
of the coal-tax bill. This bill is important 
not only because it will impose a tax upon 
anthracite and bituminous coal, but also 
because half of the amount of the tax col- 
lected will be returned to the producing 
community to be used for municipal pur- 
poses or for surface support. 

It became generally known last week 
that the bills taxing coal, oil, gas and 
petroleum would not be reported out of the 
senate committee. On behalf of these meas- 
ures the Pennsylvania State Grange is now 
using its influence to have them go through 
the Legislature. The situation with respect 
to the coal tax has been regarded as so 
generally hopeless that its proponents have 
offered in compromise to make this tax ef- 
fective for only two years. 





Senator Salus has introduced a bill au- 
thorizing the lease and sale of natural re- 
sources of the Commonwealth to the high- 
est bidders. 

The real purpose of the bill is, it is said, 
for the state to get control of the coal 
under public streams and to obtain bet- 
ter prices for it in the future. 





The Siggins bill, covering 250 pages, con- 
taining no new laws, but simplifying the 
laws governing townships by repealing in- 
consistencies and straightening out many 
kinks more than a half century old, has 
passed the house, but its experience in 
the senate committee has resulted in the 
inclusion of many amendments. 

Northeastern Pennsylvania coal _ inter- 
ests are charged with weighting the_bill 
down to cover certain conditions. This 
situation is laid directly to the conditions 
in certain townships rich in coal lands, es- 
pecially in Hanover Township, of Luzerne 
County. This is said to be the richest 
municipal division of its kind in the coun- 
try. In this township, 98.5 per cent. of the 
taxes are paid by two corporations, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
coal department and the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. The other 1.5 per cent. of 
the total tax is paid by individual surface 
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property owners. The tax collector in this 
township gets the two big checks annually 
without trouble, and takes out his 5 per 
cent. commission. : 

This year the coal companies have main- 
tained representatives at the capitol to 
watch township legislation. When the Sig- 
gins bill reached the senate committee, a 
proposal to reduce the commission of town- 
ship collectors was made part of the bill. 
The Hanover collector is said to net over 
$15,000 annually in commissions for the 
collection of two checks from the coal com- 
panies. Several other amendments are 
made to meet conditions in the anthracite 
region and several more, it is said, will be 
made by bituminous interests. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Pittston—Coal is burning in the old 
workings of No. 8 colliery, Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. It is thought to have started from 
a camp fire built by tramps who got in 
through a cave hole. 

The half-acre garden of Thomas Tracey, 
health officer of Pittston City, was recently 
destroyed by a mine cave, which partly en- 
gulfed the plot. 

Hewing to the national policy to have 
as few holidays as_ possible these war 
times, collieries of the Upper Anthracite 
field worked on Registration Day, June 
5. A number of local industries shut down 
for the day, but no perceptible shortage 
of mine workers was reported. 

Archbald—At a special meeting of the 
Accident Association of the Archbald Coal 
Co. with more than 150 members of the 
organization present, a_ resolution was 
adopted directing the association to sub- 
scribe for $1500 worth of Liberty Bonds. 

West Scranton—While Mrs. Theodore 
Barton was pulling weeds in her garden 
on June 1, the ground suddenly gave way 
under her and she landed in an old 
abandoned mine gangway 18 ft. below. A 
number of neighbors heard her screams for 
help and rescued her after considerable 
hard work. 

Scranton—Despite the fact that some 50 
societies have made application for dates 
for excursions and picnics to Lake Ladore, 
one of the most popular summer resorts 
in the anthracite region, the Delaware & 
Hudson Co., has decided to make no more 
reservations and to run only those excur- 
sions scheduled thus far for the month of 
June. This is in accordance with the re- 
quest of the National Defense Council for 
the conservation of fuel, labor, etc., and 
= avoiding of congestion of freight traf- 

Cc. 

Carbondale—The Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Co., has offered several large pieces 
of land on the west side to the people 
of this city to be used for garden pur- 
poses. The offer was made through the 
garden committee and it is through its 
effort that the concession was obtained. 
The company first offered any vacant space 
that could be tilled to its mine employees. 
Many of them took advantage of the offer 
and what now remains is to be given to 
the townspeople. 

Jeddo—Announcement has been made by 
the G. B. Markle Co., the largest individual 
mining firm in the anthracite region, that 
its foremen, office employees and other un- 
organized hands have been granted a wage 
increase corresponding to that recently 
given the mine workers and effective from 
May 1 

Bituminous 

Washington—The Chartiers Creek Coal 
Co. recently sold 400 acres of coal in North 
Strabane Township to the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. The price paid was approximately 
$265,000. Ten farms comprise the tract in- 
cluded in the deal, all of which are located 
near Canonsburg. 

Pittsburgh—At a meeting at the Coun- 
cilmaniec Finance Committee recently, a mo- 
tion was adopted asking Controller E. S. 
Morrow to prepare an ordinance for a $100,- 
000 councilman bond issue to provide means 
for municipal coal mining on a large scale 
at Mayview. 

Johnstown—The Berkey-Beabes coal or- 
ganization has completed its new coal 
plant in the Walnut Grove section, and 
plans for immediate shipping of coal. Four 
seams have been opened. 

Fire, May 29, destroyed the power 
plant of the Morrellville Coal Mining 
Co., Morrellville, used for mine haulage 
work. During rebuilding the company will 
secure electric service from the Citizens 
Light, Heat and Power Company. 

The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has 
increased the wages of miners about 10c. 
per ton, making a total of about 95c. per 
ton in mining at the company’s properties 
at Windler, St. Michael, and neighboring 
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sections. In addition the men will have 
an 8-hour instead of 9-hour day. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield—It is reported that within a 
short time two beds of coal will be worked 
in the Green Sulphur district. This will be 
the first commercial mining in Summers 
County. Both openings will be made on 
the property of the Beury heirs. The tip- 
ple will be on the Sewell Valley R.R., near 
Claypool. Work on the construction of the 
incline is practically completed. 

Charleston—Many deals for coal property 
and operating mines have been closed re- 
cently at Logan, Kanawha, Fayette, Mc- 
Dowell and other counties in the southern 
part of the state. Many buyers and con- 
sumers of coal here produced have been un- 
able to close contracts for their fuel needs 
covering the next six months or a year, 
and as a result they have gone into the 
market and are offering large prices for 
operating mines. One of the latest and 
most important deals closed was that by 
which J. K. Vest and others, sold for $450,- 
000 a tract of 900 acres in Logan County. 
This tract contains the mines of the Island 
Creek Colliery Co. 

Fairmont—A bath house _ completely 
equipped with shower baths and steel lock- 
ers, With accommodations for a large num- 
ber of men, has been authorized by the 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co., to be 
built at o.:ce at its Baxter mine. Bath 
houses are not common in West Virginia. 

Clarksburg—Lake shipments are reported 
to be one million tons short of shipments 
at this time one year ago, and West Vir- 
ginia operators who ship largely to this 
market cannot see any let-up in prospect for 
the summer or fall. It is believed that in 
spite of the many new mines which are 
opening throughout the state, production 
will hardly reach the 100,000,000-ton mark 
this year. The chief difficulty in opening 
new mines is in getting material, equipment 
and men. 


ALABAMA 


North Birmingham—After an idleness of 
several years, the Thompson Mine of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Co. is being cleaned 
up and placed in shape for operation. This 
is a slope mine on the Pratt seam, near 
North Birmingham, and is reached by the 
Birmingham Southern R.R. 

Birmingham—Announcement is made by 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 
that it will construct a large four-story gen- 
eral hospital on Flint Ridge, between Ens- 
ley and Fairfield at a cost of approximately 
$425,000. The building will consist of a 
main structure and two wings and will be 
modern and complete in every respect. It 
is designed for caring for employees of the 
company, both from a medical and surgi- 
cal standpoint. The location is ideal, and 
is easily and quickly reached from the 
steel plant, byproduct plant and coal and 
ore mines of the company. It is under- 
stood that construction of the new building 
will be begun at once. 

Corona—A small tonnage of coal is now 
being removed from the new drift mines 
of the Corona Coal and Iron Co., near Co- 
rona, Walker County. Coal is being dumped 
over a temporary tipple, the permanent 
structure of steel and concrete not being 
ready for use for some time yet. It is 
planned by the company to eventually open 
about 40 drift mines, the output of which 
will be dumped over this central tipple 
structure. 

Montevallo—The Montevallo Mining Co. 
is arranging to eliminate loss of time at 
its mines on account of inadequate car 
supply by installing a derrick by which 
the cars of the company may be tipped over 
and unloaded on a stock pile. This com- 
pany employs a number of convicts, and 
aside from the urgent demand for its high- 
grade domestic product, enforced idleness 
is a costly element in the compensation for 
convict labor. 


KENTUCKY 


Barbourville—Some of the larger local 
coal consumers are making preparations 
to open and operate their own coal mines 
in an effort to meet the prevailing high 
prices. The Barbourville Brick & Tile Co 
has formed a subsidiary coal company to 
operate a mine while the Barbourville 
Electric Light and Power Co. is starting 
to operate its own mines. 

Louisa—A movement is being organized 
among the mine operators in the Slackwater 
District of the Big Sandy River to ship 
coal by river. Completion of the Ohio 
River dam above Ashland, has created a 
stage in the Big Sandy which will make it 
possible to handle coal by barge. If a 
sufficient tonnage can be assured a barge 
line trade will be established. 
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Whitesburg—Reports are encouraging 
from the Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork coal 
fields of this (Letcher) county. The car 
situation is freer. Operators are better 
served than for several months passed. 

A party of officials of the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R., including General Manager 

M. Starks and others, recently made 
a tour of inspection over the North Fork 
Branch of the L. & N. into the eastern 
Kentucky coal! fields with a view to making 
a number of much-needed improvements 
at once, 

_A number of the coal field towns were 
visited by a_severe windstorm on the 
evening of June 1, which did great 
damage in unroofing of miners’ houses and 
partially wrecking the buildings. A num- 
number of the power houses were consider- 
ably damaged Other damage was done, 
especially to wire service which has 
hampered mining considerably. According 
to inhabitants this was the worst storm 
ever experienced in the eastern Kentucky 
coal fields. The damage was especially 
severe in the little mining town of Kona, 
where the residence of the manager was 
almost completely wrecked. A number of 
buildings in the town were unroofed and 
otherwise damaged. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion—Charles A. Gent of Chicago has 
purchased the N. W. Robertson farm, near 
here, with the purpose of operating a strip 
mine. The price paid is said to have 
been $20,000. The land is underlaid with 
a bed of coal of 7 or 8 ft. in thickness, 
only about 20 ft. under the surface. 


Springfield—The State Mining Boaréd,, on 
account of the conscription registration 
on June 5, has postponed, from June 4 to 
June 11, the examination for mine man- 
agers, examiners and hoisting engineers. 
The Board has announced the following 
itenerary: Duquoin, June 9; Spring Valley, 
June 14; Canton, June 15; Peoria, June 
a. Mr desagg ae es Belleville, June 20; 
Staunton, June 21; Pana, ats ing- 
field, June 28. eee eee 

Action that will force down the price 
of coal was demanded at the recent 
meeting of the committee on food and 
fuel of the Illinois State Council of 
Defense. The plan of action is to force 
absolute state control of production and 
distribution during the war. It was charged 
that a conspiracy exists among the opera- 
tors in the Illinois field as to prices and 
distribution, and it is the intention to make 
the producers show books and_ thereby 
ascertain the actual cost and a reasonable 
selling margin, 


Edwardsville—A compilation has been 
made which shows that in the seven years 
preceding the present year the coal output 
for Madison County was 25,530,635 tons. 
At the average price of $1.10 a ton the 
valuation was $28,083,698.50. To move it 
638,265 cars were needed. The trains which 
hauled it would extend over a distance of 
4900 miles. In the seven years 73 miners 
were killed in the Madison County mines. 
One life was lost for each 8,743,382 bushels 
mined, The Madison County output will be 
materially increased this year by the more 
steady operation of the old mines and the 
opening of new ones. 


_ Royalton—The north mine of the Frank- 
lin County Coal and Coke Co. which has 
been shut down for the last month to erect 
a new steel tipple, is in operation again. 
The original tipple for this mine was de- 
stroyed last August and a temporary wood 
structure has done the service since. The 
new tipple will give at least 1000 tons per 
day more capacity. 

Alton—A movement has been started to 
relieve car shortage next winter by form- 
ing neighborhood groups throughout this 
section to hire auto trucks and have their 
coal cellars filled during the summer, when 
the roads are hard. The suggestion has 
elicited favorable response and it is prob- 
able that the plan will be worked out. 


Hallidayboro—In the tornadoes which 
swept over the State of Illinois on May 
26 and 27 the tipple of the mine at Halli- 
dayboro was blown down, causing that mine 
to suspend operations until this structure 
can be rebuilt. At Willisville the property 
of the Willis Coal and Mining Co. was se- 
verely damaged and many of the buildings 
entirely demolished. At Marion and John- 
ston City many of the mine tipples and out- 
buildings were partly wrecked, but_with 
the exception of Hallidayboro and Willis- 
ville there was no suspension of operations. 

Herrin—Nine bodies were recovered on 
June 3 from the mine at this point, in which 
an explosion occurred on the night of June 
2. Two men were removed from the mine 
alive, but are in a serious condition. Re- 
ports circulated shortly after the explosion 
to the effect that 16 men had been en- 
tombed were false. as the five men at first 
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reported as missing have been accounted 
for. It is supposed that the workmen en- 
tered abandoned workings, where gas was 
found. Little damage was done to the mine 
by the explosion, and no fire followed. 
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Saint Nazaire, France—The fue! 
in France has directed attentioi io exten- 
sive peat bogs, heretofore despised. These 
may aid as much in solving the fuel prob- 
lem of France a; the lignite deposits in the 
center of the country, provided the question 
of labor can be satisfactorily solved. The 
Grande-Briere and the region of Culoz, ac- 
cording to expert estimates, hold 80,000,- 
000 tons of dried peat of about half the 
heating power of coal. Considering the ease 
of production, it is believed that one work- 
man can extract a quantity of peat which 
will contain a much greater heat content 
than the coal produced by one miner. 
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G. E. Land has been recently appointed 
advertising manager of the Blaw Steel Con- 
struction Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. 

F. W. Foedisch of F. W. Foedisch & Co., 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Penn., 
coal operators, is visiting the company’s 
properties in the bituminous fields. 

Charles Robertson, formerly in charge of 
the Jefferson and Indiana County fields in 
the mining department of the Continental 
Casualty Co. has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the auditing department of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co., 
at Punxsutawney, Penn. 

Cc. M. Moderwell, of Chicago, represent- 
ing Illinois and Indiana on the Nationat 
Fuel Commission, has sold all his holdings 
and retired from the coal business in order 
that he may give his entire attention to 
the business of the Commission. 











Obituary 








August F. Klasing, age 66 years, and 
presiuent of the Pocahontas Mining Co. of 
St. Louis, died at his home there May 27. 
In addition to his coal mining interest, Mr. 
Klasing was prominent in banking and fi- 
nancial circles in St. Louis. 

A. F. Yocum, 73 years old, died on June 
1. In the last half century he had assisted 
in developing numerous coal properties in 
the Schuylkill region of Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the Civil Wer he was a member of the 
131st Regt., Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
participated in numerous battles. 

Abraham Lincoln Keister, former Con- 
gressman, philanthropist, coal and coke op- 
erator and banker, died recently at his home 
in Scottdale, Penn., after a few days’ ill- 
ness, at the age of 65 years. <At the time 
of his death, Mr. Keister was president of 
the Scottdale First National Bank, and also 
of the Lincoln Coal and Coke Co. He was 
unmarried. 

John C. Bridgeman, one of the most prom- 
inent men in the business and mining world, 
died at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., on May 29. 
Death was due to heart trouble. He had 
not been in the best of health since last 
December, when a general breakdown, fol- 
lowed over exertion in his duties as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hazard 
Manufacturing Co., makers of mine cables, 
ete. Mr. Bridgeman was aged about 55 
years and was a graduate of Yale. He is 
survived by his widow and twin sons. 

George B. Fritzius, aged 79 years, promi- 
nent in the manufacturing. mercantile, finan- 
cial and business circles of Braddock, Penn., 
for more than half a century, died recently 
at his home in that city from pneumonia. 
In company with the late Benjamin Braz- 
nell, of Pittsburgh, he organized the first 
coal company with which Mr. Braznell 
was connected, this being the Stockdale 
Coal Co. He remained with this firm until 
it was merged with others about eight years 
ago. Mr. Fritzius retired from active busi- 
ness about two years ago. 





Industrial News 
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P'tteburgh, Penn.—During the month of 
April the bituminous coal carried by the 
Pennsvivania R.R. east of Pittsburgh and 
Erie amounted to 4,461,030 tons, being an 
increase of 581,760 tons over March. The 
coke movement in April amounted to 1,- 
077,893 tons, an increase of 176,519 tons. 
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Mauch Chunk, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co., which has a contract 
with the Maueh Chunk Township road dis- 
trict to make and repair its roads, has 
erected a large stone crusher near Hackel- 
bernie, and has a force of men at work ma- 
cadamizing the road between Mauch Chunk 
and Summit Hill. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Under a_ statute 
which has been enacted by both houses of 
the West Virginia legislature, every able- 
bodied citizen of the State must work at 
least 36 hours a week, under penalty of 
forced employment. The measure includes 
not only vagrants, but persons having in- 
comes and without regular employment. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Prohibition officers 
recently discovered in an abandoned coal 
mine of the Mud Sock company, at Mont- 
gomery, approximately 1500 gallons of con- 
traband whiskey and other liquors smug- 
gled into the state by bootleggers. Fre- 
quent visits of citizens to the shaft aroused 
suspicions, and the abandoned mine was 
consequently searched. 

St. Louis, Mo.—By an agreement in the 
County Court at Belleville, Ill., the Inter- 
state Railway Co. of Illinois has acquired 
487.8 acres at the east end of the Municipal 
bridge for a belt line and yard purposes. 
The price paid is $975,600, or $2000 an acre. 
The owners wanted $2500 an acre. <A jury 
had been summoned to fix the value when 
the attorneys came to an agreement. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Orders have been received 
nere by Colonel Townsend in command of 
the Engineering Corps to assemble a fleet 
of 24 government barges together with the 
necessary tugs to take them from St. Louis 
to St. Paul. The boats are to be loaded 
with 15,600 tons of coal from the Illinois 
field and on their return from St. Paul 
they will carry 24,000 tons of iron ore for 
St. Louis smelters. 

Brilliant, Ohio—It is reported that there 
is a decided possibility of a large byproduct 
coke plant at this place and extensive de- 
velopment of the coal industry. It is said 
that a Cleveland firm is negotiating the 
purchase of the Brilliant coal shaft, and 
has been making investigations which lead 
to the belief that a byproduct coke plant 
wil! be established which will rival that 
of the La Belle Iron Works. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Agents of the Illinois 
Central R.R. in this territory have received 
a letter from C. H. Markham, president of 
the road, stating that the road’s answer 
to President Wilson’s appeal for increased 
efficiency is a record-breaking movement of 
freight in the past month, with the freight 
trains averaging a length of 40 miles a day. 
He urges continued codperation of em- 
ployees in solving the car supply problem. 


In a tentative report 
in the Lake cargo 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission proposes to leave undisturbed 
the existing machinery of rates on coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee to Lake 
ports for trans-shipment Shippers had 
attacked the rates as unreasonably high. 
Argument on the report will be heard June 
14. 

Frankfort, Ky.—The investigations into 
the high price of coal have reacted in the 
form of numerous petitions filed with the 
Kentucky Railroad Commission, in which 
small coal operators are asking that the 
commission compel the railroads to furnish 
them with cars. The small operators are 
complaining that the large mines are get- 
ting all the cars and that they are being 
compelled to let good orders go through in- 
ability to make deliveries. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—It is stated that pre- 
liminaries have been concluded for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a calcium carbide 
manufacturing concern, the plant of which 
will be located near Ivanhoe, Va. This 
company, which will have a capital of 
$350,000, will be known as the National 
Carbide Co., and the annual capacity will 
be about 15,000 tons of calcium carbide 
per vear. It is believed that the site se- 
lected for the factory presents unusual op- 
portunities for the manufacture of carbide. 

St. Louis, Mo.—It is reported here that 
the Michigan Central Railroad Co. is nego- 
tiating for the Southern Traction Co.’s line 
from Belleville to St. Louis. which is in 
the hands of a receiver. The plan, it is 
said, is to operate it as a steam-power coal 
road, so as to make available for the Michi- 
gan Central’s use next winter the output 
of the five mines located near it. The line 
now has switeh connections with the Mur- 
phy mine. operated by the Tavlor-Vogt- 
Wolf Svndicate; the Lattmer-Reeb and the 
new National and connections are to be 
made with the Schramm and the White 
Rose. 

Frankfort, Ky.—An emergency fuel-wood 
campaign to stimulate the cutting of fire 


Washington, D. C.- 
recently made public 
coal-rate cases, the 
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wood in the early fall will be launched in 
this state by J. E. Barton, state forester. 
Mr. Barton is of the opinion that the high 
price of coal will encourage many farmers 
to cut wood but thinks the movement should 
be stimulated. If directed along right lines, 
he said, the state’s wood lots would really 
be improved. Maximum utilization of wood 
available for fuel on the farms and within 
team-hauling distances from the villages, 
Mr. Barton estimates, would relieve the 
railroads of the necessity of hauling be- 
tween two and three million tons of coal. 
Pittsburgh, Penn.—Since the Pittsburgh 
City Council has considered the proposition 
of securing a coal mine for city use other 
municipal governments are also considering 
this step. It is said that Cleveland con- 
templates such a move with a central power 
station to supply electricity for Cleveland 
and other northern Ohio cities that wish 
to join in the venture. Latterly the Rent- 
ing Agents Association of Chicago has or- 
ganized a corporation with a capital stock 
of $1,500,000 to operate its own mines for 
its own use in the Pocahontas field of West 
Virginia. It will purchase an operating 
mine so as to have a coal supply at once. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Morris W. Bush, 
chairman of the subcommittee named by 
Iirskine Ramsay, member of the National 
Defense Committee for increasing the pro- 
duction and distribution of coal, has named 
his associates to handle the situation in 
Alabama. Mr. Bush will have associated 
with him G. F. Peter as vice chairman, 
H. T. DeBardeleben, Edgar L. Adler and 
J. W. MeQueen. This committee will begin 
immediately the compilation of data on the 
coal situation in Alabama both as regards 
tonnage in the past and possibilities of in- 
creasing the output in the future. <A _ spe- 
cial effort will be made to increase trans- 
portation facilities so that the coal may 
move as fast as it is mined. 


Columbus, Ohio—The control of the Lake 
trade has passed to F. C. Baird, traffic man- 
ager of the Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, under the agreement entered into by 
the bituminous coal operators of Ohio, West- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, after conferences with the council 
for the national defense at Washington. All 
of the coal on the Great Lake docks will 
be turned over to Mr. Baird and the group 
plan of shipping coal up the lakes will be 
started. Ohio operators say they gladly re- 
linquish their individual plans of handling 
the situation, in the hope that under the 
new plan in which’ Mr. Baird has absolute 
control, the car shortage will be solved. 
Under the system of loading group coal, 
the maximum of efficiency will be secured 
in the operation of Lake vessels. Accord- 
ing to local coal men this plan seems ‘he 
only feasible one for taking care of the 
coal-demands of the Northwest. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Southern Rail- 
way Co. has entered the coal mining buvi- 
ness in this district under the name of the 
Railway Fuel Co., which has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $190,000. 
H. B. Spencer, president; W. E. Leake, vice- 
president ; - . Ansley, treasurer; and 
A. H. Plant, comptroller, all connected 
with the Southern Ry. in some official ca- 
pacity, are the officers of the new company. 
Development is being made on a tract of 
several thousand acres in Walker County, 
near Parrish. A slope opening is now be- 
ing made, and it is understood that one 
or more additional mines will be developed 
as early as practicable. The coal will be 
mined from the Big Seam and will be 
used by the Southern Ry. and its allied 
lines exclusively. W. E. Leake, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, will be in active 
charge of operations. Mr. Leake was, until 
recently, vice-president of the Alabama Co. 
and is an experienced mining man. 


St, Louis, Mo.—The East St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the manufacturers of 
the East St. Louis district have authorized 
R. W. Roviequet, the chamber's traffic _ad- 
viser, to file protests with the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against pro- 
posed increases of coal rates. The new ta- 
riffs contemplate an increase of 40 per cent. 
of the present coal rates. This is consid- 
ered excessive and calculated to unstabilize 
rate conditions. The decision of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to file a protest followed a 
meeting of the traffic managers of the prin- 
cipal industrial corporations on the East 
side. About 40 were represented. Com- 
mittees are to be appointed to obtain the 
coébperation of all industries in the district. 
At the request of manufacturers the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will make a survey of the 
coal requirements of the East St. Louis 
district. which will show the quantities of 
coal needed in a year, by seasons. The 
purpose is to work out a plan to regulate 
receipts so that there will be enough at all 
seasons. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite demand less urgent. Bitumi- 
nous also somewhat easier due to heavier 
shipments. Movement shows some improve- 
ment and still more is expected. Middle 
Western trade somewhat easier but very un- 
settled. 

Anthracite—Under the combined influence 
of the reassuring statements emanating 
from the Federal Trade Commission and the 
first touch of real summer weather, the 
trade is sentimentally easier, though for no 
tangible reason. As a matter of fact, recent 
shipments have shown a tendency to ease 
off, which is an unfavorable indication at 
this time, when the reverse would be ex- 
pected. Buyers are still taking anything 
they can get without any question as to size, 
quality or price, but there is an absence of 
the excessive premiums that have recently 
been paid, and with the greater confidence 
among the consuming interests it is not 
likely there will be a repetition of these 
before next Fall at any rate. Business 
at the outlying points, such as New Eng- 
land, continues on a strictly hand-to-mouth 
basis and there are still no prospects of be- 
ing able to accumulate reserve stocks. 


Bituminous—Shipments have been heav- 
ier and the market is somewhat easier with 
buyers notably more reserved and expecting 
further recessions from ruling figures. Ru- 
mors of slowing down in some industrial 
lines, together with the settlement of some 
of the larger labor questions, have aiso 
been a factor, though there are well de- 
fined rumblings of unrest among the miners 
and a continuation of scattered strikes and 
demands for wage readjustments. Ship- 
ments on contracts are still falling behind, 
but consumers are showing more of a ten- 
dency to look for bargains to make up the 
deficiency. Government investigations and 
the development of plans for pooling tide- 
water shipments similar to those now in 
effect in the Lake trade, may soon have 
an important influence on the market. The 
heavy cancellations of passenger service, 
especially in New England, will tend to 
economize fuel and release considerable mo- 
tive power that will help materially to fa- 
cilitate the movement of freight. 


Lake Market—The situation is hinging 
largely on the car supply, in which some 
slight improvement is noted and still more 
is expected when the full effect of the pool- 
ing of Lake shipments gets under way; the 
proposed plan for cancelling a limited num- 
ber of passenger trains will also tend to 
relieve congestion at distributing centers 
and at the same time release additional 
motive power for freight service. The Lake 
movement is not yet of large proportions, 
though it is making a substantial drain 
on the mines. Buyers who have been stay- 
ing out of the market in anticipation of 
easier conditions when warm weather ap- 
pears have so far been disappointed ; prices 
are holding steady and are showing no in- 
dications of a break. The car supply is 
irregular, apparently being generally ade- 
quate in the Pittsburgh district but ex- 
tremely short through the West Virginia 
fields. 

Middle West—The situation is very mixed, 
the general tendency being toward easier 
conditions, though rumors of government 
action in regulation of prices, together with 
persistent agitation among the newspapers, 
is causing anxiety and general uneasiness. 
June prices show an increase of 25c. per 
ton, but even at these new levels, the agen- 
cies are notable to take much in the way 
of new business. The raising of a num- 
ber of embargoes has made the movement 
somewhat freer, but the railroads are con- 
tinuing to absorb heavy tonnages. The In- 
diana mines are receiving numerous in- 
quiries from new territory, such as Ohio, 
and it is likely that considerable coal will 
be diverted in that direction. Shipments 
of Eastern coal into this section have been 
practically suspended. Receipts of coal at 
the upper Lake ports are about 300.000 
tons behind those for the same period last 
year. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite market steady. 
Pittsburgh district labor difficulties cause a 
sharp flurry in seaboard market. Demand 
continues persistent. Middle Western mine 
operations heavily restricted but prices 
steady. 








COAL AGE 


Market Department 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine 
otherwise noted) on 12 representative bituminous 
price of the whole group for each week: 


prices in car lots per gross ton (except where 
coals over the past several weeks and the average 





Boston Year Ago June 9 June 2 Gross Averages 
CWeattelee os. oe. oes. ock oscar *$1.00@1.55 $4.75@5.50 $5.50@6. 25 1917 1916 
Cambrias and Somersets.....* 1.30@1.75 5.00@5.75 5.75@6.50 Jan. 27 $4.64@5.03 $1.99@2. 16 
Pocah. and New River'...... ' 2.70@2.80 7.50@8.00 7.50@8.50 Feb. 3 4.66@4.86 1.94@2.10 

Philadelphia Feb. 10 4.70@4.95 1.73@1.91 
Georges Creek (Big Vein)... 1.90@2.00 6.25@6.50 6.50@6.75 Rep 34 4 9stpa.29 Ledel 84 
We. Vai. BECONOFE? 5. ccc. 5 ce:3: 1.15@1.25 5.25@5.50 5.50@5.75 Mar. 3 5.10@5. 48 1.56@1.74 
Fairmont Gas mine-run...... Tt 1.40@1.50 5.75@6.00 5.75@6.00 vfar 10 5.36@5.61 1.53@1.68 

Pittsburgh (steam coal)? al Ly = 5 = ipo: Her 
Miner ees. a Mar. 4.64@4.94 49@1.6 
PEs Bsn vee renee cwke 1 |-2e 2D aes .00 4 73@3.00 Mar. 31 4.2004.44 1.46G1. 
| SAR ape nenetae, + 1.65@1.90 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 Apr. 7 4.07@4.36 1.44@1 

Chi ed : : Apr. 14 4.01@4.35 1.45@§, 

1icago (Williamson and Franklin Co.}* Apr. 21 3.83@4.14 1.46@ 4.62 
Lump...... area are ae + 1.45@1.55 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 Apr. 28 3.81@4.12 1.454)1,62 
NENG] VUII 05.0: sings sc us sos hee 7 1.25@1.35 2.75@3.50 3.00@3.50 May 5 4.04@4.40 1.95@1.59 
ROUGOIION GI 6. 505s Sorte Coen e ere * .90@1.00 2.75@3.75 3.00@3.50 May 12 4.64@4.98 1.44@1 59 

————— May 19 5.08@5.54 -42@1 56 
Gross average*..........7$1.52@1.72 $4.80@5.24 $5.00@5.46 May 26 5.10@5.58 1.41@1.55 


 F. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
en 5.33 made on Nov. 25. 
week. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 

Iron Age—Pittsburgh has signalized. the 
arrival of $59 pig iron _by one of the most 
exciting weeks in the Bessemer iron mar- 
ket since the beginning of the war. Sales 
have amounted to 75,000. tons, of which one 
steel company took 40,000 tons at prices 
ranging from $46 to $50. At the latter 
figure at least 20,000 tons have been sold. 
Not only pig iron, but semi-finished and 
finished steel markets, have been affected 
by the developments at Pittsburgh, since 
they confirm what has been well-consid- 
ered opinion in the trade for some weeks, 
that future war advances were likely to 
come as abruptly as any that have come 
in the last two years, and might go to 
length. even now thought impossible. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Wool of any kind is mighty good property. 
South American wool still predominates in 
the sales. The Government is .preparing 
for clothing for cold weather and manufac- 
turers must have the wool if it is at all 
obtainable. In the West the situation is 
very strong. Practically all contracts have 
been sold. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distri- 
bution of dry goods for che current week 
is running in equal volume to the corres- 
ponding period of a year ago. Road sales 
for immediate delivery are about the same 
in volume as last year, while those for 
future delivery continue well ahead. 

Dun—With the additional stimulus im- 
parted by the extensive and increasing gov- 
ernment demands, manufacturing in most 
branches throughout the country continues 
under high pressure, whereas in about al! 
sections lessening of ordinary distributive 
trade has become a more conspicuous fea- 
ture. The diminished retail transactions 
largely reflect the backwardness of the sea- 
son, and the extreme costs of necessities 
are also influential in causing curtailed pur- 
chasing by consumers. Commercial fail- 
ures this week are 277 against 314 last 
week, 298 the preceding week and 292 the 
corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Distributive trade pauses, 
but industrial activity in the leading lines 
tends to broaden, the grain creps to im- 
prove, and the government to buy heavily 
of numerous kinds of supplies. But ordi- 
nary domestic buying reflects indubitable 
evidences of cautious buying on the part 
of an exceptionally well paid and more than 
well employed populace, for which attitude 
a trinity of causes may be assigned, name- 
ly, prolonged unseasonable weather, high 
prices and indications of a rather wide- 
spread desire to economize. 

Dry Goods Economist—‘Fruits” at 15c. 
may well make an old-time cotton goods 
man stare. <A plain bleached muslin of 
medium grade selling for what at one time 
would have bought a fancy dress cotton! 
Nor is this steep advance over the price 
ruling during even good times a few years 
ago an exceptional one. On the contrary, 
increases more or less similar cre appar- 
ent in cotton goods of all kinds, as in many 
other lines. 


? Per net ton. 
* Price lower than the week before. 


° The highest average price made last year 
+ Price higher than the previous 


CONTRACT ITEMS 

Washington, D. C.—The Navy Depart- 
ment has requested bids on coke as follows: 
500 tons each of grades Nos. 1 and 38 for 
use in Washington, D. C.; 935 tons of gas 
house grade No. 3 for use at Boston, Brook- 
lyn and Philadelphia; 3775 tons of grades 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 72-hour foundry coke for 
various deliveries. 

Columbus—Estimates that its coal Dill 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1 will be 
at least $250,000 more than last is made 
by the Ohio state authorities. Under the 
law conserving natural-gas supply, several 
institutions that have depended on that form 
of fuel will be shut off, and two new insti- 
tutions have been added. The big increase 
will come, though, through the higher price 
of coal. An average price of $2 per ton 
was paid last year, but the same coal can- 
not now be contracted for at less than $4. 
Even at this, funds will not be available 
before July, and prices may be still higher 
then. The estimated requirement for the 
year is 200,000 tons. 

Columbus—Reports received from repre- 
sentatives of various railroads operating 
in this section indicate that the railroads 
do not look for a lower coal market for 
some time to come, some roads having con- 
tracts for coal, recently entered into, for 
two years, at prices ranging from 75 to 100 
per cent. in advance of those of last year. 
Figures range around $1.80@2.25 a ton 
at the mine for mine-run coal. 

Cleveland—Mayor Davis and other city 
officials met fifteen coal operators and deal- 
ers in conference on June 2 to make ar- 
rangements for providing the city’s fuel 
supply during the coming winter. The coal 
men agreed to jointly furnish the require- 
ments for the municipal plants, involving 
250,000 tons at $3.50 per net ton, f.o.b. 
mine, the coal carrying a 90c. freight rate 
to Cleveland. It is expected a similar plan 
will be worked out to provide the require- 
ments of the schools. 

Cleveland—Contracts aggregating 220,- 
000 tons of Pittsburgh No. 8 coal have been 
closed at prices ranging from $2.50 to $4 
per net ton, f.o.b. mines. The city con- 
tracts, involving 10,000 tons of No. 6 mine- 
run coal for the garbage plant, delivery 
to be made during the year beginning June 
1, have been let at $5.70 per ton, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, which is on the basis of $5, f.0.b. 
mines. 

Louisville—For the first time in many 
years the public school season is closing 
without an adequate supply cf fuel con- 
tracted for by the Board of Education. 
Bids for the supplies of the usual kinds of 
coal have been advertised for something 
more than a month in the usual manner 
but not a single bid was filed with the busi- 
ness manager of the schools. No announce- 
ment has been made by the Board of Edu- 
cation as to how it hopes to provide for 
the needed supply. ° 

Chicago—Bids on the contract for fur- 
nishing the local schools with coal during 
the new year increased from $5.69@7.295 
to $2.55@2.99 last year. All the new bids 
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were turned down. The appropriation made 
for the school coal last year was $400,000, 
and it is estimated that the coal this year 
will cost $600,000 more. 

Detroit—The Board of Education at this 
place has requested bids for supplying the 
local schools with coal during the year be- 
ginning July 1 for the third time. No re- 
sponse was received at all to the two pre- 
vious requests for bids. The United Fuel & 
Supply Co. who had the contract last year 
attempted to secure additional remunera- 
tion, running as high as $6.25 a ton on 
part of the coal supplied the Board during 
the past winter, but has finally been com- 
pelled to make a settlement at a flat rate 
of $3.25. 

North Yakima, Wash.—The School Board 
at this place received bids until June 4, for 
furnishing approximately 800 tons of coal 
for use in the local school buildings. 





Current Events 











threatening attitude of the 
Commission, together with 
the appearance of real summer weather, 
have reduced prices still further, theuzgh 
the average level is better than that pre- 
vailing through January and most of Feb- 
ruary. The decline has been confined iarge- 
ly te the Eastern sections, such as Boston 
and Phiiadelphia. though Middle Western 
quotations have aiso suffered moderately. 

Production—A_ beiated statement of tne 
Southwestern Coal Operator’s Association 
shows the production for those states ior 
the full year 1916, nearly three-quarters 
of a million tons behind 1915. Both Novem- 
ber and December in 1916 showed a smaller 
production than in 1915. 

Shipments over the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. for April of this year showed an in- 
crease of more than 200,000 tons, as com- 
pared with the same month iast year. The 
April tonnage was 100,900 tons less than 
March of this year, but nearly 500,000 tons 
in excess of the February figures. 

Transportation Notes—The Government 
has commandeered two towboats and twelve 
barges for use in conveying coal from St. 
Louis by way of the Mississippi River to 
St. Paul and intermediate points. Other 
privately owned equipment is also being in- 
ventoried with a view to being taken over 
for the same service. The boats will bring 
back iron ore on the return trip. 

The U. S. Engineering Department at 
St. Louis has been ordered to assemble a 
fleet of 24 Government barges and the 
necessary tugs, and make a trip to St. Paui 
with 15,600 tons of Illinois coal, bringing 
back 24,000 tons of iron ore for the St. 
Louis smelters on the return trip. 

Miners and operators in the Pomeroy 
Bend district of Ohio have protested to the 
state utilities commission against the pro- 
posed 15c. increase in rates on coal hauled 
to the Great Lakes, to become effective July 
1, unless the commission, on hearing of ob- 
jections, rules otherwise. At the same 
time, a similar increase on interstate ship- 
ments will go into effect. 

Interstate Commerce Commission—In a 
preliminary report issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission it is intimated that 
there will be no change in the Lake cargo 
coal rates. The rates from points in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennessee to Lake ports for trans-ship- 
ment had been attacked as excessive. A 
hearing will be held on June 14. 


Pooling Lake Shipments—This arrange- 
ment, which is being conducted under the 
head of The Lake Erie Coal Exchange, be- 
came effective June 1 and it is expected that 
it will rapidly clear up the congestion and 
confusion now being found at the lower 
Lake ports, due to the long delay in the 
opening of navigation. Frederick C. Baird 
will be the Commissioner in charge of the 
exchange. 

Pooling Tidewater Shipments—On Mon- 
day, June 4, a meeting of bituminous coal 
operators and shippers was held in Phila- 
delphia to consider the possibility of form- 
ing a pooling arrangement similar to that 
now in effect in the Lake trade. A com- 
mittee of five of the leading coal men was 
appointed to report on the matter, and more 
especially to obtain a ruling from the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington as to 
the legality of the proposed plan. The 
committee met in Washington on Wednes- 
day and conferred with similar committees 
representing consumers, railroads and trans- 
portation companies, at which the entire 
plan was discussed in detail. 

Government officials are making it known 
that they believe that coal operators should 
furnish manufacturers engaged on Govern- 
ment contracts, with fuel at last year’s 
figure plus increased labor and other costs, 
the same as they did on the navy contracts. 


Prices—The 
Federal Trade 
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On Tuesday, of this week, separate meet- 
ings were held in the offices of the Lacka- 
wanna and the Lehigh Valley companies 
in New York City, at which the leading 
handlers of the coals of these respective 
companies were in attendance. It is under- 
stood that plans for pooling shipments were 
discussed at these meetings. 


Federal Trade Commission—Agents of the 
commission have been actively engaged in} 
collecting data from coal dealers in all, 
parts of the country. They are requiring 
th: dealers to submit statements showing 
tonnage received by months this year as 
compared with last year, the prices charged 
by shippers, together with those at which 
the coal was sold to the consumers, and 
the number of cars ordered and those actu- 
ally received. It is to be regretted that 
a number of irresponsible dealers are seiz- 
ing upon the opportunity to make consid- 
erable unnecessary trouble for the shipping 
interests. However, the work of the inves- 
tigators is apparently showing results as is 
evident by the great care some of the ship- 
ping companies are making to obtain an 
equal distribution of their products. 

The Commission issued a statement on 
June 5 to effect that its efforts to lower 
prices were meeting with substantial suc- 
cess. It said in part: ‘‘The producers of a 
very great proportion of anthracite ton- 
nage are selling their output at moderate 
prices so that the high premiums charged 
by a number of operators during recent 
weeks are beginning to disappear from 
the market.” 

There was a persistent rumor in New 
York on Tuesday of this week to the effect 
that the Federal Trade Commission had 
decided upon prices for the product of in- 
dependent operators, and that the June 
prices at the mines were to be: Egg, $4.90; 
stove, $5.15; chestnut, $5.25 and pea, $4.45. 
These figures are about 50c. higher than 
those charged by the large operating com- 
panies. It was also rumored that the Com- 
mission had decided that jobbers must not 
charge more than 20c. _ profit. If these 
prices are authentic, independent coal at 
New York Tidewater will sell at the docks 
as follows: Egg, $6.30; stove, $6.55 ; chest- 
nut, $6.65, and pea, $5.75. 


Fuel Shortage Items—A movement has 
been initiated by the Governor of Wisconsin 
to establish an agency to control the distri- 
bution of coal in that section next winter. 
Attention will be directed especially toward 
increasing the shipments hy Lake. Mayor 
Hoan has asked consumers to refrain from 
buying more coal than actually required and 
Presidert Earling, of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway, states that his 
company is planning to reduce their fuel 
requirements by cancelling a number of 
passenger trains. 

More pressure is being constantly brought 
upon the Government to regulate prices. 
For instance, the New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors on June 1 addressed the fol- 
lowing communication to President Wilson: 
“The municipalities must soon make provi- 
sion for heating the schools and other pub- 
lic buildings, and for operating their wa- 
ter plants and other utilities. We appeal 
for your help to avert what will become a 
serious condition unless prompt and effective 
action is taken by the Federal Government 
against apparent discrimination in trans- 
portation and inflation in prices. We be- 
lieve that the time for investigation, prom- 
ises and threats have passed and that the 
situation demands immediate and drastic 
action.” 

Members of the Board of Education at 
Columbus, Ohio, have instructed the presi- 
dent to communicate with Mayor Karb, 
Governor Cox and Ohio congressmen, ask- 
ing them to see if some relief from the in- 
creasing prices of coal cannot be secured. 

Legal—The Jefferson County Grand Jury 
has rendered a decision absolving Louisville 
coal dealers from the ruling high prices and 
throwing the entire blame onto the opera- 
tors. The report states: “About one year 
ago eastern Kentucky coal sold on an aver- 
age of $1.50 per ton at the mines, this 
same coal now selling at $5 per ton. The 
western Kentucky coal, which sold at an 
average of $1 per ton at the mines, is now 
bringing $3.50.” 

Ocean Shipping—A joint committee from 


“the House and Senate on June 1 reached 


an agreement on the war budget, including 
a provision for $750,000,000 for an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. The measure as 
passed provides that the President will di- 
rect and be responsible for the acquisiton of 
the merchant vessels, but also specifies that 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, of which 
General Goethals is the head, as well as 
—e Shipping Board, must be 
used. 

Secretary Redfield notified Congress on 
June 2, that on May 1 there were under 
construction in the United States 537 steel 
vessels, aggregating more than 2,000,000 
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tons, and 167 wooden vessels of a total of 
more than 200,000 tons. The figures quoted 
are nearly double those of a year ago. 

In an executive order on May 31 the 
President turned over to the United States 
Navy five German ships to be used as con- 
verted cruisers and in a second executive 
order, Secretary Daniels is authorized to 
use the following vessels as colliers: ‘‘Sax- 
onia,’”” “Frieda Leonhardt,” ‘“Hohenfelde,” 
“Nicaria,” ‘Kiel,’ ‘Rudolf Blumberg,” 


. “Vogesang,” and “Braslau.” 


The Brazilian Government on June 2 
issued a decree taking over the 46 German 
merchant ships laid up in ports of that 
country. The vessels agrregate more than 
240,000 tons, there being 33 of more than 
4000 tons each. 

On June 1 there was a decided flurry in 
shipping circles when the port of New York 
was suddenly closed for several hours for 
purely routine purposes in connection with 
harbor defenses. Having come entirely un- 
expected and unannounced, it created a 
great deal of anxiety for the time being, 
but the Navy Department has now issued 
a statement that warnings will be given 
in case this should be necessary again. 

Labor—President White of the United 
Mine Workers has made a demand on 
President Wilson that the United Mine 
Workers of America be represented on the 
Committee on Coal Production of the 
Council of National Defense, stating that 
certain actiors of the committee were re- 
garded as unfriendly to organized labor. 
The reasons given for this move are laid 
down in a statement by the International 


Executive Board of the United Mine 
Workers of America as follows: ‘We are 
inspired to make this declaration, first, 


because we deem it necessary that the 
attitude of the United Mine Workers’ or- 
ganization at this critical period may be 
correctly understood; second, because it is 
made absolutely necessary by the crea- 
tion of a committee on coal production of 
the Council of National Defense, upon 
which not a single representative of the 
mine workers has been appointed; third, 
a lengthy statement has been issued by 
the committee in which suggestions are 
made and plans outlined which if in force 
would stifle the legitimate purpose of the 
trade union movement as represented by 
the United Mine Workers of America. It 
would lead to sullen resentment in the min- 
ing communities of our country and in- 
evitable disruption of the industrial peace 
which is so greatly to be desired during this 
crisis.” 

In the meantime miners are constantly 
leaving the regions because of the inter- 
mittent work occasioned by the inadequate 
car supply. Enlistments in the army are 
also absorbing a considerable number. 
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BOSTON 

No perceptible change at Hampton Roads. 
Pooling arrangements considered, but only 
Government cargoes likely to be included 
for the present. Georges Creek cargoes oc- 
casionally offer. Better movement from 
Pennsylvania districts and market senti- 
mentally weaker. Anthracite unchanged. 

Bituminous—The present lull in demand 
for Hampton Roads coals is felt to be only 
temporary. So many inquiries were turned 
down a fortnight to a month ago on ac- 
count of light receipts at the piers that 
buyers here are following out a waiting 
policy. To enter the market at this time 
would not bring any shipments worth men- 
tioning, but in spite of that situation we 
are bound to recognize that prices are senti- 
mentally weaker. The attitude of the Navy 
Department in favor of last year’s contract 
price, f.o.b. the mines plus labor and other 
extra costs this year as compared with 
1916, has gradually been made: known to 
buyers along the coast and particularly in 
this market. They reason that if the op- 
erators and their agents can meet the views 
of the Government as a matter of patriot- 
ism, then there ought to be somewhat more 
reasonable prices for manufacturers of 
goods intended for the Government. There 
is an undercurrent of opinion here that 
water freights will also be “adjusted” on a 
more equitable basis than at present ob- 
tains. 

Railroad representatives have been sound- 
ing out opinion here as to the value of a 
pooling arrangement such as prevails in 
the Lake trade. So far only dumpings at 
Hampton Roads have been considered, and 
those only so far as concerns Government 
requisitions. Without doubt, at a time like 
this, when relatively light receipts are the 
rule with each agency, a pooling agree- 
ment would help materially in freeing both 
cars and ships. The grades are more near- 
ly even at Hampton Roads than at any 
of the other loading ports, but it is prob- 
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able the Government will try to put similar 
plans into effect on coal for its use at Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia. 

The Boston & Albany and the New Haven 
railroads have now followed the Boston & 
Maine in making heavy cuts in passenger 
accommodations. A large number of loco- 
motives will thus be turned to moving 
freight and there are some very optimistic 
statements about the probable effect. 

Scattering cargoes of Georges Creek have 
been offered, although only a few sales are 
reported: $11.50 to 12 has been quoted de- 
livered alongside in cargo lots for spot coal. 

Notwithstanding a new agreement be- 
tween the Pennsylvania operators and the 
mine-workers’ representatives, many of the 
miners are dissatisfied and either refuse 
to work or confine their efforts to getting 
out just sufficient coal to enable them to 
live. There is also a great scarcity of cars 
for New England points, and in many op- 
erations for both reasons the output is not 
much better than 35@40 per cent. of what 
it should be. The result is that contract 
shipments are still light. 

Movement has been generally better, how- 
ever, and the embargo placed by the Boston 
& Maine R.R. on June 1 against shipments 
via Rotterdam is understood to be only 
temporary. 

Operators who sold coal subject to ad- 
vanced cost of mining are giving notice 
that the 35c. additional will be retroactive 
to Apr. 16. This was not unexpected and 
meets with little or no comment. 

Spot prices have eased off still further 
in response to less buying interest; $5 is 
now freely quoted for coal to be shipped 
and prices are less than that for fair coal 
that is now en route. Very little high- 
grade coal is available, although contract 
shipments of the latter are in slightly bet- 
ter volume. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about 
as follows, f.o.b. loading ports at points 
designated, per gross ton: 


Camb. and 
Clearfields Somersets 

Philadelphia........... $6.00@6.75 $6.25@7.00 

New York.... 6.35@7.00 6§ 50@7.35 

F. o. b. mines...... ... .4.75@5.50 5.00@5.75 
Alongside Boston (water 

|) es 10.75@11.25 11.00@11.50 

Pocahontas and New River are now 


quoted at $7.50@8, f.o.b. Norfolk or New- 
port News, Va., for spot coal. and $11.25@ 
11.75 on cars Boston and Providence for 
inland delivery. 

Anthracite—The retailers continue to do 
strictly a. hand-to-mouth business, being 
still unable to get coal more than a week 
or two in advance of actual needs. Even 
screenings and the steam sizes are hard 
to secure. All the domestic are extremely 
hard to get, and water shipments improve 
not at all. 

The “Independents” are offering very lit- 
tle. At this writing all the middle houses 
are having their first experience with week- 
ly reports to the Federal Trade Commission. 
These call for complete records of each de- 
livery, whether by car or by cargo, and no 
doubt the information thus received will be 
a valuable sidelight on the inner workings 
of the wholesale trade. 

The New York companies are not at all 
encouraging about future consignments, al- 
though there is a feeling here that when 
metropolitan requirements drop off for the 
summer there will be a better chance for 
New England. New York needs, however, 
are likely to remain right up to the limits 
of storage. 

Only the usual 10c. advance on domestic 
sizes was announced by the wholesalers 
June 1. The “company circular” now fig- 
ures from $6.45 to $7.20 alongside, in each 
case plus insurance. 

NEW YORK on 

Hard steam coals easier and quotations 
lower. Domestic sizes in good demand, but 
none to be had. Dealers rely on operators’ 
vromises of plenty of coal before fall. 
Rituminous situation steady with  ovrices 
firm. Buyers look for decrease in prices. 
Production shows light improvement. 

Anthracite—The situation is gradually 
becoming settled. Demand for the domestic 
coals continues heavy but the steam sizes 
are more plentiful and prices are slowly 
receding. Quotations for the larger sizes 
at Tidewater are hard to get because there 
is no coal to be had. From what can be 
learned quotations at the mine range from 
$4.50 to $5.10, according to grade. 

Supplies of domestic coal have not in- 
creased and, although there are plenty of 
buyers who are anxious to fill their bins, 
there is not that urgency that existed a 
few weeks back. Dealers and consumers 
are optimistic of the future and believe the 
recent statements of the operators, that 
there will be plenty of coal to meet all 
demands before the snow flies. The pro- 
auction figures for May are expected to 
be heavy. 


COAL AGE 


The favorable results obtained by the 


city officials last month, when they pur- 
chased about 11,000 tons of anthracite coal 


in the open market, has resulted in a 
decision to make a similar purchase this 
month. The standard specifications have 


been waived for the present and the bidder 
is not required to furnish a bond. 

The heaviest call is for egg and chestnut 
sizes, but there is no surplus to be had 
of any size. No dealer is willing to say 
when shipments can be made and the com- 
panies are not accepting orders for new 
customers. Pea coal is in no better shape 
and few dealers have any to offer. 

There is a good supply of the steam 
coals. Seasonable temperatures have slowed 
down consumption and with the stocks in- 
creasing lower prices for the independent 
product have resulted. Buckwheat No. 
is in the largest supply, while barley is 
freer than rice. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
ee at the lower ports are as fol- 
Ows: 


Circular Individual 
IMRGIRS oes 5 oc ls Se | hee dteei nee 
Dc ds ks eater an vi ab eee 
PUG vccsies ccs RGU. neice da were ws 
Chestnut.:............ §,40@5.& oes 
LO A 4.10@4.55 $5.60@6.00 
[i ae ee 4.00@4.15 5.00@5. 25 
Rice rere aS 4.00@4. 25 
HGGOY cece ssc. Boe 1G 3.00@3.25 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The expected break has not 
materialized and buyers who have been 
waiting for lower prices and bargains are 
now buying odd lots at almost the same 
prices that prevailed a week ago. Occa- 
sionally, a stray cargo which is almost due 
for demurrage charges, has been picked up 
at probably 25c. below the present market 
but these have been scarce. <A _ break is 
looked for, however, within the next few 
weeks when it is expected prices will take 
a decided drop. 

Reports from the mines are encouraging 
and there is a feeling that the miners will 
endeavor to increase production. There 
hav> been some local labor troubles but 
most of these were easily ironed out. Car 
supply shows some improvement, an aver- 
age of about 60 per cent. having been 
reached last week. Sufficient coal under 
contract is not being received to fill all 
requirements but consumers are not as 
eager to go into the market for free stocks 
to supply the deficiency, unless they are 
shown some bargains. 

Good gas coal is scarce and there are 
operators and shippers who refuse to take 
any new orders. 

Current quotations, per gross ton. f.o.b. 
ead for various grades are as fol- 
ows: 


Port Mine 
Reading South*Amboy Price 
George Crk. 
Big Vein.. $7.25@7.50 $7.25@7.50 $5.25@5.75 
Tyson.... 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.00@5.50 
Clearfield... 6.75@7.25 6.75@7.25 5.00@5.50 
Pout SEE. ks echoes s 7.00@7.25 5.00@5.50 
Nanty Glo. a 7.00@7.25 5.00@5.50 
Som’r. Co... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 4.75@5.25 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.06@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.00@5.50 
W. V. Fa’'rm’t 
Th’r’qua.. 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 4.75@5.25 
Mine-run.... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 4.75@5.25 
West. Md.. 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 4.75@5.25 
BALTIMORE 


Regular 10c. advance in anthracite. Bitu- 
minous market softer under heavy receipts. 
Pooling plan here causes comment. 

Anthracite—The first of June saw the 
regular advance of 10c. a ton in anthra- 
eite here. This is added to the 25c. a 
ton adopted in May as additional over the 
old winter schedule. Dealers here have 
been unable to get any quantity of cut- 
price fuel at any time, and have paid 
premiums on much of that they get through 
for immediate needs. Receipts on all kinds 
of hard coal continue far below normal. 

Bituminous—The market here is much 
softer following heavy receipts of coal. 
Every one of the terminals here was well 
supplied with fuel during the past week. 
For the first time in many weeks shippers 
were seeking an outlet for some of the coal 
they received while consumers slowed up, 
apparently waiting for better prices than 
were offering. Spot prices here were on a 
par with the offerings at the mines for 
the first time in weeks. 

The mine basis for coals of interest here 
is about as follows: Georges Creek Tyson, 
$5.25; Somerset. $5 Quemahoning, $5; 
Clearfield, $5; Freeport, $4.50; Fairmont 
gas, three-quarter, $5; run-of-mine, $4.75; 
slack, $4.50. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shipments decline after im- 
provement was thought due. New June 
prices cause little comment. Companies 
make regular advance but individuals show 
wider increase, with elimination of premium 
coal. Trade commission interviews retail- 
ers. Contract prices to be increased. Bi- 
tuminous prices fluctuate. Buyers timid 
about big purchases, expecting lower rates. 


Anthracite—Shipments into the city are 
experiencing an unaccountable slump and 
some of the more important retail yards are 
actually bare. Just as real summer weather 
began and the dealers were beginning to 
make some headway on the accumulation 
of stocking orders, receipts fell off. None 
of the big companies are holding up their 
end and many dealers are in a quandry 
what to do with their working forces. 

The representative dealers have much 
business in hand and they keep hoping the 
shippers will change their policies and make 
heavy consignments in this direction. With 
the yards practically empty and when all 
cars are so sure to be unloaded immediately 
after delivery, it is strange the operators 
are not more attentive to this market, more 
especially when the short haul from the 
coal region is considered. The car supply 
has been in a serious state for months, 
but there has been reason to expect an 
improvement in this now due to the recent 
heavy curtailment of passenger service by 
the railroads entering this city. This has 
been particularly true of the Reading Sys- 
tem, which has made drastic cuts in the 
passenger service of all its branch lines. 
Despite this important move there has, if 
anything, been a lessening in the already 
light shipments. 

It is beginning to appear that the re- 
cent fancy prices are a thing of the 
past. As was expected, the big companies 
on June 1 advanced their circular rates 10c., 
but several of the individuals made _ in- 
creases of 15c. to 25¢e. a ton on prices 
which already have been higher than the 
circular rates of the big companies. Even 
at that, while the individual prices are 
higher it cannot be said that they are ex- 
tortionate. One of the more important con- 
cerns of this kind is asking 25¢c. above 
the regular circular, or $4.40 for egg, $4.65 
for stove and $4.75 for chestnut, with pea 
coal at $3.60. Another large individual 
asks 10c. above these figures on egg and 
stove, the same on chestnut, with pea at 
$3.50. The individuals claim that, in con- 
formity with the request of the governmen- 
tal authorities, they are no longer asking 
premiums even though their coal is higher 
priced than the big companies; they state 
the prices they quote are the same to 
every customer and they are endeavoring 
to sell old customers only and then on the 
basis of past purchases. While the prices 
do not affect the retail dealers, who are 
not disnosed to be critical, there is at the 
same time much quiet complaint as to the 
preparation of the coal. No one, of course, 
has the temerity to enter a protest for fear 
of losing even a single car, yet we feel 
that there might be considerable cause for 
just complaint. 

The retail prices have, of course, shown 
the effect of the increased wholesale rates, 
even more so than usual on account of the 
much higher individual coal. We now seem 
to be approaching the time when $9 a ton 
retail for family coal, with the exception of 
pea. will likely be the rule. 

No size of coal is now more in demand 
than any other among the _ retailers, 
although the consumer continues to ask 
for pea coal and then winds up by taking 
just what the dealer has. We know of 
one case where a customer took a ton of 
egg coal and broke it up in his cellar into 
smaller sizes and actually claimed he was 
pleased with the result. Dealers simply 
ask for coal and take any quantity of any 
size and quality with very little question as 
to price. 

In the steam grades there is some com- 
plaint among consumers at not receiving 
sufficient coal to meet their needs of late. 
There is practically no coal of these sizes 
for sale to the transient trade now, as most 
all of it is taken up by the contracts; while 
these are few in number as compared with 
other years, they are with the heaviest 
consumers at greatly increased tonnages. 

Those concerns under contract are also 
finding that their prices are likely to be 
increased on all shipments made since the 
new wage agreement went into effect. All 
contract forms were changed this year to 
meet the contingency of a wage increase 
and the companies are now determining 
iust what the exact percentage will be. 
The wage increase was spoken of in general 
terms as being 20 per cent., but there were 
variations in the scale such as to make 
the actual increase a matter of doubt until 
an exact compilation can be made. 

All interests continue to be very aniet 
in regard to the tax refund and it would 
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not be at all surprising that the matter 
will be quietly sidetracked for a couple of 
years, or at least until the present trying 
times are past. It can be taken for granted, 
however, that the dealers will make a 
elaim for the refund at the first favorable 
moment. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken. $5.00 $6.15 Buck...... $2.90 $3.80 
eS. saan 4.15 5.25 Rioe....... 2.40 3.4 
BEONS. .565% 4.40 5.60 Boiler..... 2.20 3.30 
Se $.50 5.55 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
PO .ccsicas Beet 200 


Bituminous—There has been considerable 
fluctuation in prices of late. Early this 
week there was a downward tendency but 
this was checked when it was learned, that 
despite the efforts of the operators to keep 
the men at work on Memorial Day, very lit- 
tle coal was really produced. Many mines 
were completely shut down and the im- 
mediate effect was a_ strengthening all 
around. This was then followed by a slight 
reaction and at this time there seems to 
have been an average decline of about 
25ec. in the best coals. There have, of 
course, been quite a few sales at lower fig- 
ures than we quote, but on the whole the 
prices are as shown below. In the Fair- 
mont coals there has been practically no 
change for a week, with slack still in 
short supply and high in price. 

Buyers still remain quite timid about 
closing for much more than current con- 
sumption, feeling that despite war condi- 
tions the middle of the summer will as usual 
see comparatively heavy reductions from 
prevailing figures. There have been rum- 
ors recently of some slowing down along 
certain industrial lines engaged in other 
than war munition work, which might pos- 
sibly release some coal for other lines. 
However, most shippers seem to be of the 
opinion that if coal continues to be as scarce 
as at present, even higher figures may be 
expected by mid-summer. 

With the settlement of the labor troubles 
in the central district better shipments are 
coming from there, although it is said that 
there are still mutterings of unrest among 
the men that would indicate they are not 
entirely satisfied. There is also a continu- 
ation of scattered strikes among the unor- 
ganized miners in the district, who, even 
though they are receiving more than the 
union scale, are still asking for further 
adjustments of their wage schedules. 

There has been no improvement in the 
ear supply and many of the mines continue 
to be handicapped on this account. There 
has, however, been very little confiscation 
of coal on the part of the railroad com- 
panies of late and thev seem to be getting 
fuel in better supply from the regular chan- 
nels. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines, are as follows: 
sda ak ssnad ote $6.25 6.50 
254 6.50 
.75@ 6.00 


Georges Creek Big Vein 
South Fork Miller Vein 6 
Clearfield (ordinary) 5 
Somerset (ordinary)................. 5.75@6.00 
WO. VG. DRORIONE «5 ois 5:5-6'0:0enw wae esis 5.2505. 50 
PAINE CAB TOTID oo 5.5550 05500 daw ss 6.004 6.25 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Fairmont gas, mine-run.............. 75 6.00 
Fairmont gas, slack 75@6.00 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 505.75 
Fairmont mine-run 50@5.75 
Fairmont slack. .75@ 6.00 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Prices slightly easier. Spasmodic im- 
provement in car supply. Congestion at 
piers relieved. May dumpings slightly less 
than April. 

The recent high prices have not been 
maintained, being some 50c. per ton under 
last week’s quotations. This is no doubt 
partly due to the temporary improvement 
in car supply causing comparatively heavy 
receipts for several days. One day recently 
witnessed the heaviest loading on record 
by the mines located on the Virginian 
Railway. These conditions have relieved 
the congestion existing at the various ter- 
minals for the past several weeks and good 
despatch is obtained by vessels, except in 
isolated cases. 

Dumpings for the month of May are 
some 20.000 tons less than for April. The 
Norfolk & Western Ry. shows a loss while 
the Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio both 
show an increase The tonnage in detail 
is: Norfolk & Western Ry., 510,051; 
Virginian Ry., 432.838: Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., 460,745; total, 1.403.634 gross tons. 

The demand for coal is heavy from all 
sources, every contractor taking his full 
allotment and a good demand from pur- 
chasers at the market. Prices are about 
$7@8 per gross ton for Pocahontas and 
New River for coastwise and export ship- 
ment; $7.50@8.50 per gross ton for bunker 


COAL AGE 


delivery, plus 15c. trimming. Local deliver- 
ies, $6.50@7 per net ton on track in car 
load lots. High volatile coal is strong at 
about $1 under the above figures. Anthra- 
cite is still $8.50 per net ton delivered for 

cash. 
Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 
May 12 May 19 May 26 June 2 


Nor. & West... 165,326 146,730 105,640 118,193 
Ches. & Ohio... .104,252 117,143 83,666 114,536 
Virginian....... 95,462 112,975 92,875 88,602 

Total........ 365,040 376,848 282,181 321,331 





Ocean Shipping 











COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

Water rates are weak, although trans- 
portation people are not willing to quote 
except on bona fide inquiry. Only steamers 
and small barges are actually in the mar- 
ket, and on these an offer to load with 
reasonable dispatch would probably bring a 
lower freight than has been quoted this sea- 
son; $4 has been intimated on barges from 
Hampton Roads to Boston and it is known 
that steamers have chartered at $3.50. Very 
few orders are in the market. 

Rates from New York to Boston are 
quotable at $2.50, along with $1.75 to Provi- 
dence and $4 to eastern Maine points. 
There is still much difficulty about getting 
boats accepted, particularly on anthracite. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Very few charters for export coal were 
effected during the past week, and none of 
any importance have been reported. We 
still have some steamer and sail tonnage 
interested in South American coal. 

We would quote freight rates on coal 
by steamer as follows: 

Europe May 28 June 4 
West Coast Italy $100.00 about $100.00 about 
Marseilles...... 100.00 about 100.00 about 
Spain( Atlantic) * 30. 00@ 36.00 30. 00@ 36.00 
Spain(Med’t’n) * 32. 40@ 38. 40 32.40@38. 40 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
‘“‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 

South America 


Montevideo.... $30.00 about $30. 00@ 30. 60 
Buenos Aires... 30.00 about 30. 00@ 30. 60 
ROSATIO..... s....+.- 31.20 about 31.68 about 
Rio Janeiro..... *30.00 about 330. 00@ 32.00 
Santos. . 332.00 about 334 00 about 


Chile(good port) 17.50@18.50 17.50@ 18.50 
West Indies 


Havana........ 5.50@5.75 5.50 about 
Cardenas, Sagua 6.75 about 6.75 about 
Cienfuegos..... 7.50 about 7.50 about 
Port au Spain... 10.75 about 10.75 about 
0G, TROND «96s 6.0. 10.75 about 10.75 about 
St. Thomas..... 8.75@9.00 8.75@9.00 
Barbados....... 10.75 about 10.75 about 
Kingston....... 7.00@7.25 7.00@7. 25 
Curacao!.. .... 18. 75@9.25 8.75@9.25 
Santiago....... 7.50 about 7.50 about 
Guantanamo... . 7.50 about 7.50 about 
Bermuda....... 6.00 about 6.00@7.00 
Mexico 
Vera Cruz...... 9 00@ 10.00 9. 00@10.00 
Tampico....... 9 00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10. 00 
2 And p.c. 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 
2 Or other good Spanish port. 3 Net. 
~ W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 





Lake Markets 


PITTSBURGH 


Tidewater coal pooling, similar to Lake 
coal pooling. Car supplies fair. Spot 
market unchanged. 

A meeting was held in New York Mon- 
day to arrange details of a coal pooling 
system for tidewater shipments, similar in 
general principle to the system being ap- 
plied to Lake coal shipments, whereby 
when a vessel is available it is to be 
loaded with the description of coal avail- 
able irrespective of its ownership. The 
Lake eoal pooling system was estimated 
as likely to save 10% in car _ supply. 
Demand from the east has been light in 
the Pittsburgh district the past week. 

“Lake shipments have not amounted to 
anything like their maximum but still make 
quite a drain on the mines, and it is diffi- 
cult to keep regular consumers supplied, 
even though car supplies are nearly equal 
to mine capacity. Car supplies are aver- 
aging about 60% of the nominal allot- 
ments, which are usually in excess of the 
actual mine capacity, particularly when 
labor shortage is taken into account. 

A large volume of business continues to 
pass through the spot market, a great 
deal of it being handled by brokers. In 
addition to this there is a great deal of 
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coal moving to consumers on a general 
arrangement that there shall be a weekly 
price adjustment in keeping with the pre- 
vailing spot market. Perhaps this acts as a 
balance wheel, at any rate the spot market 
shows less.variation from week to week 
than might have been expected. We repeat 
quotations of the past two weeks for spot 
coal, $4.75@5 for steam and $5@5.25 for 
gas, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, with practically no distinetion made 
between slack, mine-run and 3-in. 


BUFFALO 
Not much change in bituminous prices. 
Market as badly disturbed «s ever. Cars 
moving very irregularly. Anthracite go- 
ing up the lakes at a good rate, but as 
searce as ever locally. 


Bituminous—The trade is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition with jobbers grumb- 
ling at the continued uncertainty of every- 
thing. They are making good profits, but 
at the risk of their capital if mistakes are 
made. If they could depend on their usual 
small margin of profit, many of them would 
accept it rather than stand for the 50c. a 
ton or more that they insist on now. The 
car movement is not improved. The trade 
complains bitterly, though it is a fact that 
the movement is very large and promises 
to continue so. The consumption is not 
falling off. If the cancelling of passenger 
trains takes place there will be more loco- 
motives to keep the cars moving and there 
will be fewer passenger trains in the wavy. 
Then, if there is labor enough to dig the 
coal needed, the stress will be relieved. 

The price range is about as formerly, 
based on about an average of $5 net for 
Pittsburgh at the mines, with little vari- 
ation for sizes. Prices are as follows: 


Youghiogheny Gas.............. .. $6.25@6.75 
PAUtSDUTEH. OECAI 5.5.5 28.058 coco. 6. 10@6 60 

SS Sv enn SR ane et init 6.05@6.55 
RPMI ris sctc 885 fo Geis, cred Ok oe 5.9516. 45 
ANOGHGNY VAlUOY 5.6. 66k ccc oc cco cee 5. 85@6. 35 
Cambria Co. Smithing............... 6.75@7.25 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.......... 6.85@7. 35 
C11) > “SRR ee recs a nae Cn 5. 80@6. 30 
Cannel. . 6.50@7.00 


All prices quoted are per net ton, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 


Anthracite—The trade is still much dis- 
turbed as every consumer without a winter 
supply is clamoring for it. The shippers do 
not think there is any cause for alarm. 
though they are distributing the coal as 
evenly as they can. It is a rule of the 
city retailers to deliver only a load on a 
single order from a family, which is, of 
course, not satisfactory to the purchaser, 
who cannot be made to see that he is not 
being discriminated against. 

The Canadian retailers are coming over 
here in about as great numbers as they 
did last winter, all claiming that they know 
of consumers who are out of coal. It 
is a situation which will last all summer, 
but it is to be hoped that when the actual 
fall trade sets in there will be much more 
coal in the hands of consumers than there 
was last fall. 

Latte shipments of anthracite for the 
week were 93,750 net tons, of which 37,100 
tons cleared for Duluth and_ Superior, 
17,600 tons for Milwaukee, 13,500 tons for 
Chicago, 7500 tons for Sheboygan, 7300 tons 
for Fort William, 6900 tons for Menom- 
inee, 2650 tons for Hubbell and 1200 tons 
for Dollar Bay. Rates are still unsettied. 
Shipments for May were 424,700 tons and 
for the season, 622,495 tons, as against 
561,396 tons to June 1 last season. This 
increase for the present season is more ap- 
parent than real, as the largest shipper 
at this port was without a dock most of 
last summer and made a great part of his 
shipments from Erie, Penn. 


DETROIT 


Steam coal supply still deficient, with 
prices holding at high level. Anthracite 
receipts, light. Pooling arrangement in- 
creases Lake movement. 

Bituminous—Jobbers are of the opinion 
that the steam coal buyers are coming to 
a realization of the fact that supply has 
not increased materially with the discon- 
tinuance of household heating plants, but 
on the contrary seems even less adequate 
than before. Prices are holding at the 
higher level and showing no sign of a 
break. Steam, lump, egg. nut, pea and 
slack are being quoted at $5 at the mines, 
with sume sales reported both above and 
some below that amount. Mine-run is less 
plentiful than a month ago and is quoted 
at $4.25 to $4.50. There is, however, little 
demand for that grade in the local market, 
except from one large consumer. 

Though the urgency of demand for 
domestic stock from household consumers 
has disappeared, there is some buying by 
retail dealers. There is a strong inquiry 
for smokeless lump and egg which is quoted 
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about $6.25 at the mines, though no one 
appears able to deliver the coal. 

Anthracite—Retail dealers in Detroit find 
that stock which they ordered for May 
delivery in many cases has not reached 
them, while prices automatically advanced 
at the mines, June 1 

Lake Trade—Operation of the arrange- 
ment between railroads and coal shippers 
for pooling coal handled through Lake Erie 
ports was begun June 1. The plan pro- 
vides for combining, in one cargo, coal 
belonging to various owners, thus releasing 
ears that heretofore have been held to 
await arrival of sufficient of the same ship- 
per’s coal to load the vessel chartered to 
move it. During the first two days the 
new system was in effect some 30 vessels 
were loaded, freeing cars for shipment of 
iron ore from unloading docks to furnaces, 


CLEVELAND 

Market quiet but firm. No Pocahontas 
coal to be had. New pooling arrangement 
expected to relieve car shortage. 

The local market the past few days has 
been quiet but firm, prices remaining at 
same level they were one week ago, with 
a little stronger demand for spot shipments. 
Car supplies at the mines have been a 
little better and are expected to improve 
still more as soon as the Lake pooling 
arrangement gets to going good. It only 
started operations on June 1, and has not 
had time as yet to effect any improvement 
in car supplies at the mines. 

Pocahontas coal has practically disap- 
peared from this market as jobbers have 
been unable to secure any shipments for 
over three weeks. 

Steps were taken by the City of Cleve- 
land, Saturday, to secure 250,000 tons of 


coal for municipal plants to prevent any 
shortage of fuel next winter. Fifteen 
Cleveland coal operators and dealers met 


with Mayor Davis, and other city officials, 
and arranged to pool their supplies and 
furnish the coal at $3.50 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines, plus 90c. a ton freight. <A similar 
plan will be worked out to provide fuel for 
the city schools. 

Following are the market prices per short 


ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
Waren cit sh liek he $5.25 $2.25 $5.25 
Cambtidee. 6 oe6 ces ccs 5.29 >. 29 S23 
Middle District 5.25 5. 25 5. 25 
Hocking. ......... 5 00 5.00 5.00 
COLUMBUS 
Demand steady and _ quotations firm. 


Lake trade now attracting the attention. 

Demand for Lake tonnage is now over- 
shadowing all other features of the coal 
trade in Ohio. With navigation opening 
later than usual and with car shortage 
still present, Lake shippers and dock men 
see a strenuous season ahead, though the 
pooling of Lake tonnage is expected to be 
quite a help towards relieving the situa- 
tion. Other branches of the industry are 
rather quiet, although demand is good all 
along the line. 

Steam business is rather active as requisi- 
tions on the part of large manufacturing 
plants are large. This is especially true 
of iron and steel concerns, where orders 
are larger than formerly. Railroads are 
taking a large tonnage, while bids have 
been asked for coal supplies for many 
public institutions and in many cases very 
few proposals have been made. 

With car supply improving, reports from 
various Ohio fields show a larger produc- 
tion. This is especially true in the Hocking 
Valley and Pomeroy Bend districts. East- 
ern Ohio is still hampered by short car 
supply and as a result the output is about 
60 per cent. of normal. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follows: 


Hock- . Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $4.75 $4.75 .... 
Inch and a quarter...... 4.75 4.75 $4.75 
‘Three-quarter inch... ... 4.50 4.7 4.50 
NYE 5 oceans Moos eae 4.50 4.50 
oe ee ee a 4.50 4.50 ie pee 
WHHG TON: cesaccieccsxs “Gea 4.50 4.50 
Nut, pea and slack...... 4.25 4.25 4.50 
Cosrae:G1aek....62..60ccs Gee 4.25 4.50 
CINCINNATI 
Car and labor shortages continue to 


strengthen the market. Winter prices or 


better prevailing. 

Reports from operators in the West 
Virginia fields indicate that the car situa- 
tion has become worse, if possible, the sup- 
ply falling off to virtually nothing at some 
mines, while few are able to secure enough 
cars for more than half of their output. 
While the demand is not heavy, there is 
a continued call for the steam grades, and 
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there is barely enough fuel available to sup- 
ply this current demand, aside from the re- 
quirements of the retail trade, which is 
becoming anxious to store coal for delivery 
during the coming summer months. 

The labor situation is worrying the oper- 
ators considerably; this is largely due to 
the car shortage, as the men have for 
some time been restless and dissatisfied 
over inability to work more than half time, 
and are leaving the mines for other work. 
Enlistments in the military and naval estab- 
lishments are fairly numerous, as well, and 
take their share of the men. 


LOUISVILLE 


Continued inadequate car supply and per- 
sistent demand hold prices almost station- 
ary. Warmer weather having no apparent 
effect on demand. 


Continuation of the inadequate car sup- 
ply and difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
labor have served to maintain the market. 
An indication of an advance is noted in 
the bullish tone of statements of operators, 
while the numerous investigations in this 
section appear to be doing little more than 
apprise the public of the difficulties under 
which the coal trade is working. There is 
some hope expressed that the wide agita- 
tion of the car situation may result in some 
relief, although there is no business being 
closed on this expectation. Orders are 
booked conditionally and for delivery at 
once at the market. 

Eastern Kentucky prices range around $5 
for block; $4.75 for mine-run and $4.50 for 
nut and slack, while western Kentucky is 
reporting sales of lump at $2.75@3.25; 
mine-run at $2.50@3; nut and slack, $2.25 


@2.35, and pea and slack, $2@2.25, all 
prices f.o.b. the mines. 
BIRMINGHAM ; 
Buying easier, but prices unaffected. 


General car situation seems slightly better, 
but there are still complaints from the 
operators. Labor conditions also causing 
much worry. 

While inquiries are not quite so brisk in 
the local market as they have been, the 
demand for this season of the year is good, 
and sufficient business is being booked to 
eare for all the free coal obtainable. 
Fundamental conditions affecting the pro- 
duction and movement of coal have under- 
gone little, if any change, and quotations 
remain about the same as a week ago. Big 
Seam and Carbon Hill mine-run coal is 
quoted at $3@3.50, with Cahaba. Black 
Creek and Pratt bringing $3.75@4.25 per 
net ton mines, with $4 perhaps the ruling 
figure for the high-gade coals. 

Retailers are still endeavoring to stock 
up for the fall and winter season but are 
finding it an up-hill business. Deliveries 
are slow and uncertain, and dealers com- 
plain that in some instances the mines are 
cancelling the unshipped quotas at the end 
of each month. Quotations are $4@4.50 
for the low and medium grades of lump 
and nut, and $5 per net ton mines for 
high-grade coal. Retailers are asking $5@ 
5.25 for Carbon Hill lump and nut, and 
$5.75@6.25 for Black Creek, Cahaba and 
Montevallo lump and nut. 


Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Car supplies seant. Operators reserved 
on contracts. Prices generally higher. 

Car supplies this week are scant, as has 
been the case for three weeks past. The 
seareity is somewhat greater on the Penn- 
sylvania than on the P. & L. E. divisions, 
resulting in a shade higher spot prices on 
the former than the latter, the market in 
general being $9.50 to $9.75 for spot. 

The contract furnace coke market is now 
quotable at a minimum of $8.50 and it 
would be difficult to find a seller at that 
price. A few weeks ago two or three small 
contracts and one larger one were made 
at $8 and this set a new high level, at 
which it seemed doubtful at the time many 
buyers would take hold, but a great deal 
has occurred since, particularly by way 
of a shortage of pig iron developing, in- 
dicating that there will be demand for pig 
iron at phenomenal prices for an indefinite 
period ahead. A trifle over a week ago a 
contract was made at $8.50, for 12,000 tons 
a month over the second half. There was 
another contract made for a similar ton- 
nage at $9.50, but this was not a regular 
market transaction. It was between com- 
panies with some common ownership, there 
was an absolute guarantee of shipment, 
irrespective of car supplies, and it is under- 
stood that there was also a guarantee 
against decline. 

Foundry coke is in moderate demand, 
with supplies scant and prices a trifle 
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higher. The market is now quotable as 
follows: Spot furnace, $9.50@9.75; con- 
tract, $8.50; spot foundry, $10@11; con- 


tract, $9.25@10, per net ton at ovens. 
The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended May 26 at 344,625 tons, 
a decrease of 16,315 tons, and shipments 
at 332,358 tons, a decrease of 15,922 tons. 


Buffalo—The trade is strong, mainly on 
account of the scant car supply, though the 
demand keeps up well and shows no sign 
of dropping off. Reports of local furnaces 
running light mean that they are short of 
supplies. Prices are $12.35 for foundry, 
$11.35 for furnace and $10 for off grades 
and stock. 

Birmingham, Ala.—d<Activity in the coke 
market is featured by a strong demand, 
and with the approach of July 1, when a 
large number of contracts expire, a lively 
scramble is expected, with an added num- 
ber of contract buyers bidding for the ton- 
nage released at that time. Foundry coke 
is still quoted at $15 per ton to new spot 
customers, with contract prices ranging 
from $11 to $12.50. The shortage of fur- 
nace coke is acute, and with the blowing 
in of several furnaces in the near future, 
which have been idle for a number of years, 
and others being rehabilitated for opera- 
tion a little later on, the situation is any- 
thing but reassuring. Old style ovens are 
constantly being added to the producing 
facilities, but it seems impossible to keep 
pace with the demand. There are no regu- 
lar quotations on furnace coke on account 
of its scarcity, but it easily brings around 
$8 per ton, ovens. 


Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 
Market is feverish. Probable Government 
regulation of coal prices, and danger of 
famine later in the season. 


The prospects of action by the Govern- 
ment tending to regulate coal prices, and 
the agitation by the daily press for action 
of some kind, has had a tendency to keep 
the market in a feverish condition the past 
week. Prices have not changed except in 
isolated cases, and the agencies are not 
accepting any new business which calls for 
immediate shipment as they are unable to 
make shipments on orders now on hand due 
to the shortage of cars. 

It is generally understood that June 
prices, will amount to 25c. per ton above 
the May circular. However, quite a bit 
of June coal will be invoiced on the May 
price since a number of operators accepted 
business on the basis of a stipulated price, 
and have run far short of filling these 
orders. 

The anthracite market in the mid-west 
has changed but little, buyers complaining 
of non-fulfillment of orders with not much 
promise of shipments at later dates. Lake 
shipments are very slow, and arrangements 
are being made to substitute bituminous 
coal, Illinois and Indiana shippers being 
called upon to supply this tonnage. 


CHICAGO 

Demand for Indiana and Illinois coals 
very strong, and prices firm on all sizes. 
Car supply showing no signs of improve- 
ment. 

The Chicago market is in a curious and 
complex position this week. Buying of 
domestic coals continues as heavy as at 
any time during the past winter, and in 
some cases it is more panicky than during 
last February. While strenuous efforts 
have been made to create storage piles no 
results are being obtained along this line. 
The unprecedented lateness of the spring 
has, no doubt, caused a greater demand 
than usual by householders. Steam busi- 
ness is good and prices are very firm, a 
slight upward tendency being noted since 
last report. ; 

Southern Illinois mines are not working 
better than fifty per cent. of time due to 
shortage of cars. The Franklin County 
mines produced slightly in excess of 1,000,- 
000 tons during May, and have about this 
amount of coal sold for June shipment. 
Williamson and Saline Counties have had 
a good demand on all sizes, and premium 
prices are being paid for prompt shipments. 

In Central Illinois the car supply con- 
tinues very poor. Prices are about the 
same on steam sizes as last week, but 
prepared coal is bringing 25c. to 50c. more 
than at any time since February. 

Indiana mines are running about 50 per 
cent. of full time. Inquiries are coming from 
retailers in western Ohio, new territory for 
this field, and account of the shortage of 
Eastern coals there seems to be no ques- 
tion but what considerable tonnage will 
move to this new territory. 
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Shipments of Hocking, Pocahontas and 
other Eastern bituminous to Chicago are 
practically nil. Retailers claim they are 
unable to secure one-half their regular quota 
of these coals, and in some _ instances, 
notably Eastern Kentucky, are making no 
effort at all to secure shipments. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are 
as follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
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All the railroads in this field, including 
the L. & N., raised embargoes, and coal is 
going to the country and the north in good 
volume. Chicago is buying heavily in this 
field at times. Coal for some outside terri- 
tories is bringing as much as $2.25 for 6- 
in. and better than $2 for 2-in. 

In the Standard field coal for St. Louis 
proper is down as low as $1.75 for 2-in. 


Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump.......... $3. 25@3.50 $3. 25@3.50 $3. 25@3.75 $3. 25@3.50 $3. 25@3.75 
a ere 3.00@3.25 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.50 2.75@3.25 2.75@3.75 
rere 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.75 
SS ee ee 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.75 
Mine-run ene a aes 2.75@ 3.25 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.50 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.75 
DOIN. 600505660050 2.75@3.25 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.50 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.25 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern 
. Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
LAUD ..scsece0essecs coset O92 S.02 $3. 25@4.00 $5.75@6. 25 $5.75@6. 25 $5.00@5.75 
Egg pai avere .. 3.25@3.75 3.25@ 4.00 5.75@6. 25 5.75@6. 25 5.00@5.75 
Mi. .--cacueapebeasees 3.25@3.75 RROD! ~ Gage anaes © aaecloueon ee 5.00@5.75 
NRE a ie 3.25@3.75 SEED. “SGeRsRNSAS. eeselcowsion’ LAuherne eae 
a er ee 3.25@3.75 DemOEeD — siuegewseass © Gaekekacaieen Tepes 
ey Eos aaens oukee 3.00@ 3.50 DEMEECED. kaa R SGN 0 KAS ea | camleReatecene 
No : ee Le ee 338; 4 CORES DECES BEERS SEDEES Bedi se Saree — Sterete eeu eee 
No. washe ‘ @ 2 Cpa ee a Atrae eee e eke): 0 Tetebeiee ibe ere. ) emaeacnare deeds tote 
WEINOTUN....000..c000000 200s. 90 2.75@3.50 5.00@6.00 5.25@6.00 4.75@5.50 
Screenings....... : 2.75@3.75 ETRE. one nigeGa”. -. ochiarceun ions 4.75@5.50 


Hoking Lump $4.25@4.75. 


Grundy, LaSalle, Nureau & Will coun- 
ties: 


Lump-Furnace and No. | Nut......... $3. 25@3.50 
oS Er ra erry ee 3.25@3.75 
Screenings—washed............e.ee- 3.00@ 3.50 
ONION TOM. 5. 60s t0n50 0056s 00 seins 2.75@3.25 
Steam lump and mine-run............. 2.75@ 3.25 


ST. LOUIS 


No demand for Williamson and Franklin 
County makes the market quiet, although 
none is offered. Cheaper coals easing up 
some, with fairly good demand. Car sup- 
ply important factor. Embargoes raised. 
General conditions easier. 


There has been an easing up in the local 
situation, especially in the demand for high 
grade. Locally there is nothing moving in 
Williamson and Franklin Counties, but the 
country is buying some. The best demand 
seems to be from the South and on the Iron 
Mountain system. This territory is badly 
in need of fuel, but cannot afford to pay 
the price that the northern markets are 
paving. 

Fairly good tonnage of high grade is mov- 
ing to the Northwestern markets through 
this gateway, but there has been an easier 
tone everywhere. Very little free coal is 
offered and nothing to indicate that there 
will be much during the coming month. 
Steam demand is good on everything ex- 
cepting screenings, which are easing up 
some. 

In the Mt. Olive and Staunton fields 
everything is firm, the price of $2.25 to St. 
Louis trade being maintained and every- 
thing offered being accepted. Country 
prices are from $3 to $3.50, depending upon 
the class of equipment and the tonnage de- 
manded. Equipment for the country in 
this field is somewhat scarce. 

The local retail situation is unchanged 
except that Mt. Olive and Standard dropped 
25¢c. per ton retail. A few local wagonload 
steam contracts are reported this week 
for Standard lump coal on some tonnages at 
about $2.874. These were made by retail 
companies having their own mine, and indi- 
cates a price far below the market for de- 
livery coal. 

The prevailing market is, per net ton, 
f.o.b.mines: 


Splint Lump $4. 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 

lin Co. Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $3.50 $2. 25@3.00 $2.00@2. 25 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.50 2.25@3.00 2.00@2. 25 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.50 2.25@3.00 2.00@2. 25 
WOKE. . 5 Be 860 (itéiCd eR. eS GS eae 
NO; Sa: ee § — heeseees  Seaascae 
et, ee -” o. \eueseess | S ceeeekeas 
No. 5 nut. GR See a eer ee 
2-in. screen. 2.75 2.29 1.75 
DOOMED 65 iocceeeses specu 1.75@2.00- 
34m. lump... ..... (ee eee 
Steam egg... 3.50 2.25 1.75@2.00 
Mine run.... 3.25 2.25 4 1.75 

‘Washed 

No. 1 . 3.75 eases, “hieseune 
No. . 3.50 See ebae  _sebadents 
No. 3 2: a eee (> ssenweiese 
No. 4 ae 
NG: Disecass Eee 8 8=— "Sev eana-° b-sasaaves 


Rate on Williamson and Franklin Coun- 


ties is 724c. 





Rate on other fields is 573c. 


25@4.75. 


and up to $2 for 6-in., with screenings about 
the price of 2-in. The screening market is 
soft, whereas the demand for the larger 
sizes is good. 

The market is not a strenuous one, and 
indications are that the next few weeks 
will see an easier tone with a demand 
just about equal to the supply. The rail- 
roads are still taking a heavy tonnage from 
this as well as other fields, furnishing their 
own equipment. 

No contracts of any kind are being enter- 
tained. The car supply in all fields is a 
trifle better than two days per week on 
each road. 

There has been more anthracite moved 
in the past week than for some time past, 
while the tonnage of Eastern smokeless 
fell off as did the tonnage of Arkansas 
smokeless and semi-anthracite. 

A little Indiana coal is moving in and 
some from Kentucky of the higher grades, 
as well as some from Oklahoma. 

MILWAUKEE 

Plans under way for controlling the dis- 
tribution of coal and shipments via the 
Lakes. Passenger train service to be lim- 
ited. Lake shipments behind last season. 


Interest in the coal situation has shifted 
from the stress occasioned by the present 
unreasonable clamor for fuel to the greater 
problem of providing ways for securing ade- 
quate supplies in the future. 

Plans for the establishment of an agency 
to control the distribution of coal and other 
fuel products in this territory next winter, 
in event of emergency, are now being fur- 
thered by the Milwaukee County Council 
of Defense. An attempt will also be made 
by Gov. E. L. Philipp and Senator Paul 
Husting to bring about an early move- 
ment of anthracite to the Northwest, in 
which movement the Councils of Defense 
of several of the Western States will be 
asked to join. It is figured that 90 per 
cent. of the coal mined in the East is used 
to supply that section, and for that reason 
it will be urged that the first output of 
the mines be sent to the Northwest. 

About 18,000,000 tons of coal are needed 
to supply the needs of the Northwestern 
States, according to an estimate submitted 
by E. A. Uhrig, president of the Milwaukee- 
Western Fuel Co. Of this amount 15,000,- 
000 tons is bituminous and the balance an- 
thracite. The estimate does not include the 
territory covered by Illinois and Indiana 
mines. Milwaukee’s portion of the coal sup- 
ply runs close to 6,000,000 tons. 

The crux of the problem is how to trans- 
port this vast amount of coal in the short- 
est possible time. Appeals will be made for 
more adequate rail service from the mines 
to Lake ports, and pressure will be brought 
to bear upon Lake transportation lines in 
an endeavor to increase the amount of coal- 
carrying tonnage. With iron ore and grain 
freights ruling high, owners are tempted 
to send their boats up the Lakes without 
cargo rather than accept coal. 

Attention will also be given to the mat- 
ter of economy in the consumption of fuel. 
Mayor D. W. Hoan has asked consumers 
to refrain from buying more coal than they 
actually need. This is one of the evils of 
the present panicky rush for coal. Presi- 
dent A. J. Earling, of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry., says his company 
has mapped out plans to cut down fuel re- 
quirements by reducing the number of pass- 
enger trains. 
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Receipts of coal thus far aggregate 552. 
129 tons, not including consignments by 
rail and carferry. Of this amount, 85,257 
tons were anthracite and 466,872 tons bitu- 
minous. These figures show a falling otf 
of something -like 300,000 tons from the 
record of last year up to this time. 

Prices of anthracite have advanced lic. 
per ton and all soft coal except Illinois 
screenings 50c. per ton. Egg and nut an- 
thracite now retail at $9.20@9.45. Coke is 
held at $8.90. Coke producers state that 
the price will be no lower, but coal men 
are of the opinion that if transportation 
facilities improve there will be some relief 
from prevailing high prices. 





Northwestern Markets 
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SEATTLE 


All grades of coal expected to be scarce next 
winter, with prices considerably higher. Business 
on a cash basis. No summer reduction. 


Coal operators of Washington are of the 
opinion that all grades of coal are going to 
be scarce next winter, especially steam coal, 
because of the demands of railroads and steam- 
ships which have increased their orders more 
than 50% during the last year. Congestion of 
the railroads is one reason for the steady prices 
of coal this summer and dealers expect no re- 
ductions will be made. Enormous quantities 
of coal are now being consumed by the ship- 
building plants of the Puget Sound district, in- 
dication of the increase being shown by the 
receipts in Seattle which now amount to $8,000,- 
000 per year as compared to $5,000,000 last 
year. 

Dealers have placed the retail coal business in 
Seattle, Belingham, Everett and Spokane and 
other cities on a cash basis commencing June 1. 
Many of the coal mining companies of the state 
have been running paid advertisements in the 
daily newspapers to the effect that it is hardly 
conceivable that coal, during the next twelve 
months, will be lower than it is at the present 
time, and it is quite probable that an advance 
will be made to the wholesaler. 

The railroads are urging early buying and 
state positively that coal will not be hauled after 
Aug. 1 under any circumstance, and this coupled 
with the fact that storage yards are now 
depleted and could not be filled under the most 
favorable circumstances before that date makes 
the prospect of very much higher prices this 
winter almost a certainty. 

A contract at Everett, Wash., was recently 
placed for $6.25 per ton for 190 tons of Nanaimo 
Wellington lump and $6.65 per ton for 110 tons 
of Carbonado lump. 

Orders will be placed the middle of June by 
Seattle for several hundred tons of coal for 
July and September delivery and it is expected 
that prices will range from $1 to $1.50 per ton 
more than last year. 





Foreign Markets 











GREAT BRITAIN 
May 17—Prompt requirements having 
been met, prices have eased to some ex- 
tent and coal is now more plentiful. 


est Ween MRS 6 kk eh wens Nominal 

ee ee OS re ee Nominal 

SUNN oc iccs! da Ss aynlere we Sisiotersia wei $6. 96@7. 20 
ee Se ene ee 6.00@ 6. 24 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 6.72@6. 96 
ENS | pc WE eae RRA re se 6. 24@6. 48 
Most Cardir Q20REB...... 60 ccaccecee 4.56@4. 80 
ar SII oc os scan oo etree ecwicass 4.32@4.56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Tonnage still continues to be 
searee, and there is no abatement in rates 
of freight. The tendency is still upward, 
although in some instances directed steam- 
ers have been secured at reductions in last 
rates paid. 


Gibraltar....... $21.00 Port Said...... $28.80 
Marseilles.... . 21.54 Las Palmas.... 18.00 
RSBINOR 56-5 5 0: 24.30 St. Vincent.... 19.20 
PEM oo x55 23.58 River Plate.... 26.40 
Alexandria..... 28.80 


British Exports—The belated official returns 
showing the exports of coal, coke and manu- 
factured fuel during March and for the first 
quarter of the year afford fresh evidence of the 
greatly reduced scale upon which this branch of 
the British foreign trade is now being con- 
ducted. The tonnage of all three exported dur- 
ing the third month and the first quarter of 
1915, 1916, and of this year was as follows: 


QUANTITIES 
1915 1916 1917 
March ....ee-eee0++ 4,143,756 3,281,793 3,025,442 
First three months.11,698,248 9,975,276 9,416,553 








